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ARMY OF REPUBLIC 


The Grand Army of the Republic marches these early 
September days upon the citadels of ignorance by the millions. 
The regiments are mobilizing, with captains and lieutenants 
in command. 

Millions of dollars are spent annually to wage this war. 
Conscription is the rule. And as the army moves, so moves 
the city, state and nation. 

We refer, of course, to the free public educational system 
of the United States, and put it down simply as the finest 
accomplishment of its kind on the face of the globe. 

One could look at this nationwide phenomenon in the 
language of statistics—so many pupils, so many schools, so 
much money etc. But look at it from another angle. 

An army of children and youth, privileged in this respect, 
are destined to grow into privileged men and women. Citizens, 
not subjects. Masters, not slaves. Enlightenment does it. 

An army of citizens more capable of exercising the preroga- 
tive of the ballot, without which no free government is safe. 

An army of mature minds, eventually, better able to cope 
with prejudice, class consciousness and hatreds due to ignor- 
ance. An army dedicated to the betterment of today over 
yesterday, and tomorrow over both. An army whose tastes 
and standards will eventually produce the art and science and 
culture of a civilization. 

We hail the schools and the school men and women. They 
never have had a harder job in a graver time. But we count 


on them to see it through. 


Reprinted with the permission of The Knickerbocker News, 
Albany, N. Y. 
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OUR CRADLES OF LIBERTY 


The schools are open again. That statement is easy and simple to make, 
but think what it means in this vast Empire State of ours! It means that more 
than two million pupils, eighty-one thousand teachers and thousands of other 
public servants are back at work in schools in seven thousand districts. The 
smoothness and efficiency with which this annual adjustment follows each 
Labor Day is a never-failing source of wonderment to me. It is a cause for 
gratification, too, for truly “ well begun is half done.” 

Throughout the length and breadth of the State can be found every size 
and type of school. I have seen the boys and girls going to these schools — 
to the big-city elementary and secondary buildings, and to the village and 
central rural schools. These last are smaller, but the wisdom and generosity 
of our people have in these latter years made them lesser in size only. I have 
seen the children going to the “ district school,” though in smaller numbers 
this year than ever before in New York State’s history, for the number of 
remaining one-room districts has now been decreased almost four thousand. 

What do our people represented by their State Education Department 
seek from these fortresses of democracy, these seven thousand schools of ours? 
The Three R’s,—and Spelling? Certainly, and these foundations are being 
taught more efficiently than ever before. The newer fields of common school- 
ing, like man’s knowledge of himself and the world (the social and natural 
sciences)? Certainly, and our schools seek to teach these latter with no loss 
to the old fundamentals. But our parents, our citizens generally, seek far 
more. Our faithful corps of teachers aim, above all, at turning out good, 
honest, decent, hard-working, law-abiding, God-fearing citizens, who love and 
cherish our country. 

Clean, attractive, well-equipped buildings, adequate financial support, cul- 
tured and consecrated teachers, are important — but they are merely means 
to an end. Above all, the schools serve today as never before as cradles of 


liberty and nurseries of freedom. 


Commissioner of Education 

















STATE AID ASSURED FOR SCHOOLS RELEASING 
PUPILS FOR FALL HARVESTING ON FARMS 


Release from schools of pupils for harvesting on the farms to relieve the acute 
farm labor shortage is being permitted without loss of state aid to schools under 
an agreement reached between Governor Herbert H. Lehman and legislative leaders 


to sponsor such a bill for passage in the 
next session of the Legislature. Follow- 
ing a proclamation to this effect by Act- 
ing Governor Charles Poletti, Commis- 
sioner of Education Ernest E. Cole 
announced rules governing the excusing 
of youths 14 years of age or older in 
school districts outside of cities. 

The legislative agreement clearly ex- 
cepted cities from its application, Dr 
Charles A. Brind jr, Counsel to the 
State Education Department, declared in 
a letter to city superintendents of schools, 
who had inquired whether their schools 
might also participate in the plan. But 
he added that in drafting the bill to carry 
the agreement into effect, his office “ will 
omit the exception excluding cities, call- 
ing to the attention of the members of 
the Legislature the desire on the part of 
the cities that they may be included in 
the plan.” He added, however, that he 
could “ give no assurance that the legis- 
lation will be passed in that form or that, 
if the children are excused, cities will 
receive state aid under the plan.” The 
Counsel later informed city superintend- 
ents that Governor Lehman has agreed 
to approve a bill to include cities in the 
plan if such a bill is passed by the 
Legislature. 

Under the agreement signed by Gover- 
nor Lehman and legislative leaders, 
Senators Joe Hanley and James J. Dunni- 
gan, and Speaker Oswald D. Heck and 
Assemblyman Irwin Steingut, favoring 
amendment of the Education Law, the 
Commissioner of Education can release 
pupils in rural areas for not to exceed ten 
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days for emergency harvest work when 
a certificate has been filed with the local 
school authorities and the Commissioner 
of Education by the County Agricultural 
Defense Committee, certifying that the 
assistance of the pupils is needed in the 
harvesting of crops because of the lack of 
other suitable labor. 

The certificate of intent signed by the 
legislative leaders followed the adoption 
of a resolution by the New York State 
Council of Defense urging this action. 
Reports and recommendations from the 
State Conference of Farm Organizations, 
the State Agricultural Defense Commit- 
tee and other organizations throughout 
the State indicated farmers were facing 
a critical labor shortage during the com- 
ing harvest season, due to expanding 
defense industries and the draft. 

Last June Dr Lewis A. Wilson, Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, suggested 
the release of pupils from classes during 
the harvest season, following a report 
that about 30,000 extra workers would 
be needed this fall. Dr Arthur K. Get- 
man, Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Education, who had been in close touch 
with farm organization leaders and off- 
cials in the State Department of Agricul- 
ture and the State College of Agriculture, 
made the survey. He found a shortage 
of 50 per cent in farm labor. 

Through the release of pupils for ten 
school days farmers will be able to engage 
thousands of workers at wages they can 
afford to pay to harvest the millions of 
dollars worth of crops this year. 
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Commissioner Cole announced that the 
Board of Regents had adopted the follow- 
ing rules governing the excusing from 
school of youth 14 years of age or over: 

1 School authorities in districts other than 
cities may release from school pupils, fourteen 
years of age or over, for a period of not to 
exceed ten school days, to assist in the harvest- 
ing of crops, when a declaration of an emer- 
gency, or a request for the assistance of pupils, 
on forms provided by the Commissioner of 
Education, has been filed with the local school 
authorities by the chairman of the county 
agricultural defense committee. 

2 Local school authorities shall be responsi- 
ble for safeguarding. the educational interests 
of youth by providing for make-up classes or 
supervised study. 


3 When pupils are absent from school, as 
provided in these regulations, the letter A 
should be inserted in the record of attendance. 
This record will enable local school authorities 
to determine the number of days for which 
credit for state aid may be claimed, when the 
law is amended permitting the claiming of 
credit for such absence. 

4 Local school authorities shall assume re- 
sponsibility for the release of individual pupils 
for such portion of the ten-day period as, in 
their judgment, may be necessary to meet the 
labor shortage within the patronage area of 
the school. 

5 On or before December 15, 1941, local 
school officials shall file, with the Department 
of Education, a report showing the number of 
pupils released from school to assist in the 
harvesting of crops pursuant to these rules. 





SPECIAL DEFENSE TRAINING STARTED 


Two special defense training programs 
were started at the New York State 
Merchant Marine Academy following 
authorization by the Board of Regents 
at the June 20th meeting at which ap- 
proval was given for this and other 
cooperative efforts between the State 
Education Department and _ various 
groups having special problems rising 
out of the national defense program. 

At the academy, a Naval Reserve 
officers’ school is being conducted in coop- 
eration with the Navy for units of 150 
recently commissioned graduates of sci- 
ence and engineering colleges. For the 
United States Maritime Commission the 
academy is conducting a full year’s course 
for a corps of 100 maritime cadets. In 
addition the academy is qualifying its 
own corps of 170 merchant marine 
reserve cadets to be commissioned as 
ensigns in the Navy. 

Another move approved by the Regents 
was the organization and supervision of 
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training programs for firemen in small 
cities and villages to enable them to be 
more effective in assisting near-by over- 
burdened city fire departments and to 
serve their own communities should 
heavy damage occur either from sabotage 
or bombing and chemical warfare. Vol- 
unteers numbering 200,000 are to be 
trained in this way, under the general 
supervision of the Bureau of Public 
Service Training. 

Other forms of cooperation approved 
by the Regents include assistance to 
school districts where the influx of 
defense workers or military personnel is 
proving too burdensome for the local 
taxpayers; collaboration with the Gover- 
nor, the State Defense Council and 
Mayor LaGuardia, director of civilian 
defense, in planning and _ supervising 
training programs in the State, and help 
in setting up a training program for 
auxiliary forces needed in case of an 


emergency. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IS CONVOCATION THEME 


The issues confronting higher and pro- 
fessional education in the State form the 
theme of the 77th Convocation of The 
University of the State of New York at 
Chancellors Hall, State Education Build- 
ing, in Albany on October 17th. On the 
day preceding, the members of the various 
state professional boards will meet in 
Albany and give a dinner in honor of the 
Board of Regents. 

The Convocation will be opened by 
Chancellor Thomas J. Mangan of the 
University, and Regent W. Kingsland 
Macy will preside at the afternoon ses- 
sion. Dr Ernest E. Cole, President of 
the University and Commissioner of 
Education, will introduce new college 
presidents and presidents of professional 
boards. 

Addresses at the afternoon session will 
be by Dr Constance Warren, president of 
Sarah Lawrence College, who will speak 
on “ Progressive Movements in Higher 
Education in New York State,” and by 
Dr William H. Cowley, president of 
Hamilton College, whose topic will be 
“The Small College in New York State.” 

In the evening Regent Roland B. 
Woodward will preside. Dr Homer P. 
Rainey, president of the University of 
Texas, will speak on “ Higher Education 
in Times of Crisis”; the Very Rev. 
Robert I. Gannon, president of Fordham 
University,” will discuss ““ The Non-Tax- 
Supported Colleges and Universities in 
New York State,” and Dr Edmund E. 
Day, president of Cornell University, wili 
present the theme of the Convocation, 
“Issues Confronting Higher and Profes- 
sional Education in New York State.” 

The String Quartet of the Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, will play the 
incidental and program music during the 


proceedings. “ The Star-Spangled Ban- 
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Chancellor Thomas J. Mangan Will 
Open Convocation 


ner” will be sung by the assemblage, and 
William Warfield, baritone, will sing 
In the evening the 
assemblage will sing ‘God _ Bless 
America” and Mr Warfield and the 
quartet will present further selections. 
After the conferring of the honorary de- 
gree, the Pledge to the Flag will be given, 
followed by the singing of ‘“ America.” 
A reception will follow the evening ses- 
sion, in the Rotunda of the Education 
Building for guests of the Convocation. 

The professional education program 
will open Thursday morning, October 
16th, with regular meetings of the pro- 


several selections. 


fessional boards. That evening, at 
7 o'clock, the Board of Regents will be 
honored at a dinner at the Hotel DeWitt 
Clinton. Special guests will include Mr 
and Mrs Herbert J. Hamilton. Mr 


Hamilton has just completed 50 years 
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with the State Education Department and 
is Chief of the Bureau of Professional 
Dr Mrs Minor J. 
Terry will also be special guests. Doctor 


Examinations. and 
Terry recently retired after 25 years as 
secretary to the State Board of Dental 
Examiners. Former Associate Commis- 
sioner Harlan H. Mrs 
Horner comprise the third pair of special 
Febru- 


Horner and 


guests. Doctor Horner retired 
ary 1, 1939, after 35 years’ service with 
State 
last of which were taken up with higher 


the Education Department, the 


education. The toastmaster for the din- 
ner will be Dr Frank Pierrepont Graves, 
retired Commissioner of Education, and 
the speaker will be Dr Leland Rex Robin- 
son, writer and business consultant of 
New York City, economist and expert on 
foreign and domestic commerce, lecturer 
at Columbia University and elsewhere, 
who has served also abroad in various 
capacities, in Persia, Great Britain and 
Italy. 

The professional boards will meet 
jointly the next morning in Chancellors 
Hall to hear Doctor Horner, who will 
speak and lead a forum. The members 


of the boards will attend the Convocation 


in the afternoon and evening. 





REGENT YOUNG AIDS FARMERS 

Regent Owen D. Young took the lead 
early in July in attempting to solve the 
problem of dairy farmers seeking in- 
the 
and rising cost of farm labor and the 


creased incomes to meet shortage 


effect of drought on pastures. Regent 
Young asked the leaders of cooperative 
had 
decided to withhold milk from the New 
York market to secure a higher price, 
to meet with him at Van Hornesville to 


farm organizations, one of which 


develop orderly and legal methods of 
securing the increases. 

As a result, the United States Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the State Com- 
asked, 


under terms of the federal and state milk 


missioner of Agriculture were 
order, to provide public hearings where 
producers and consumers could present 
their views. 

Regent Young declared at the Albany 
hearing that he was more “a returned 
farmer than a retired industrialist ” and 
outlined his specific recommendations to 
The appreciation of 
farm 


solve the problem. 


his efforts was indicated by one 


leader who said: “ Mr Young’s voice is 
the that 
could have rendered this type of effective 


one of very few in America 


service to the dairy industry.” 


APPOINTMENTS MADE TO STATE BOARDS 


In two meetings of the Board of 
Regents, one on June 20th, the other on 
July 18th, the following appointments 
were made: 

Dr H. G. Kittell, Troy, was reap- 
pointed to the Board of Dental Exam- 
iners. Dr William L. MacDonnell, Utica, 
was appointed to the same board. 

Dr Milton J. York; 


Raisbeck, New 
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Swift, 
Thorburn, 


Dr Albert G. Syracuse, and 
Dr Donald B. New York, 
were reappointed to the Board of Med- 
ical Dr Charles Hendee 
Smith, Cooperstown, was named to the 


Examiners. 


same board. 


Grace L. Reid, Rochester, was 


pointed to the Board of Examiners of 


ap- 


Nurses. 








Charles Butler, New York; Francke 
H. Bosworth, Ithaca; George B. Cum- 
mings, Binghamton, and Oscar H. 
Murray, New York, were reappointed as 
members of the Board of Examiners of 
Architects. 

Harlow M. Fuller, 
Samuel H. Roberts, Brooklyn, were re- 


Syracuse, and 


appointed as members of the Board of 
Examiners in Optometry. 

Dr J. Leon Lascoff, New York, and 
William C. Anderson, Brooklyn, were 
reappointed as members of the Board of 
Pharmacy. Arthur S. Wardle, Glovers- 
ville, was appointed to the same board. 

David B. Steinman, New York, and 
Virgil M. Palmer, Rochester, were reap- 
pointed as members of the Board of 
Examiners of Professional Engineers and 
Land Surveyors. 

Dr R. W. Gannett, Brooklyn, was 
reappointed as a member of the Board of 
Veterinary Examiners. 

F. Bernese Elliott, Buffalo, was named 
to the Board of Podiatry Examiners. 

District Superintendent C. B. Murray, 
Plattsburg, was appointed a member of 
the State Teachers Retirement Board. 

Dr Otto Kinkeldey, Ithaca, was ap- 
pointed to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Dr Augustus Hunt Shearer on the 
Library Council. 

The School 
Council was named, including Archibald 
F. Gilbert, New York; Carl C. Ade, 
Rochester ; Evan E. Jones, Port Chester ; 
James W. Kidenny, Buffalo, and Russell 
M. L. Carson, Glens Falls, serving respec- 
tively five, four, three, two and one years. 

Elizabeth G. Hakes, State 
Normal School; Marjorie Lush, director 


3uildings and Grounds 


Geneseo 


of grade art, Rochester, and Edna 
Andrews, director of art, Syracuse, were 


appointed as a committee on arts and 
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crafts to assist in work being done in the 
development of the elementary school 
curriculum. 


ACTION ON CHARTERS 


The Board of Regents at its July 
meeting extended the provisional charter 
of Briarcliff Junior College at Briarcliff, 
approved changes in the charter of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, broad- 
ening the powers of the trustees and 
setting certain other limitations on their 
number and _ activities, approved the 
amendment of the charter of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York to author- 
ize the granting of the degrees of master 
of sacred music (S. M. M.) and doctor 
of sacred music (S. M. D.), amended the 
charters of the Scudder School of New 
York City, authorizing it to give instruc- 
tion only beyond the secondary level and 
revoked the charter of Hartwick Acad- 
emy, in accordance with a petition from 
that institution which had already ceased 
its educational functions. 


—_Q-———_- 


A Kinney Poetry Shelf, in memory of 
Colonel Coates Kinney, poet and states- 
man, has been given to the Keuka College 
Library by his daughters, Mrs Lawrence 
Shields and Mrs William Kenyon of 
Xenia, Ohio. The Bean Historical Li- 
brary has also been established this year 
by Charles D. Bean of Geneva in memory 
of his father and mother, Charles and 
Chloe Maria Bean. 


oe () 


The 50th commencement address of 
Central Washington College of Educa- 
tion at Ellensburg, Wash., was delivered 
by Dean Harry S. Ganders of the School 
of Education, Syracuse University, an 
alumnus of the college. 
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Secondary Education 








NEW SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM PREPARED 


In grades 10, 11 and 12 —a minimum 


The State Education Department, in 
cooperation with the secondary school 
principals and the superintendents of 
schools of the State, has been engaged 
over a period of years in studying and 
evaluating secondary school programs. 
There has been general agreement that 
the public school system should develop a 
more thoroughgoing citizenship training 
program. From time to time efforts have 
been made to strengthen this program by 
requiring instruction in civics, economic 
citizenship and American history. 

In 1934 the Board of Regents set up 
curriculum regulations for the secondary 
schools of the State. These regulations 
presaged the introduction of social studies 
as a constant throughout the secondary 
school years, grades 7 through 12, and 
specified that social studies must be re- 
quired of all pupils in the ninth and 
twelfth years. The introduction of social 
studies as a constant was planned by the 
appointment of a state syllabus committee 
by the Board of Regents. 

As a result of the work of this commit- 
tee and with the approval of the advisory 
council on secondary education, two bulle- 
tins have been published by this Depart- 
ment. Bulletin I outlines an approach to 
the development of the social studies pro- 
gram and sets up the objectives for such 
a program. Bulletin II outlines a frame- 
work of content for the new program. 

The time requirements for such a pro- 
gram as outlined in the bulletins follow: 

For grades 7, 8 and 9 —a minimum of 
four periods of instruction a week in each 


year. 
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of ten periods of instruction with a 
strong recommendation that social studies 
be taught in each year. 

In addition to Bulletins I and II, fur- 
ther materials are now being prepared 
to assist the schools in the development 
of a practical teaching program in the 
social studies field. The final responsi- 
bility for the development of courses of 
study will rest with the local school 
authorities. 
ments for the program are outlined in 
Bulletin II. The details of the schedule, 
time and the instructional content will, of 


The basic content require- 


course, be left to local schools within the 
broad framework set up by the State. 
This arrangement provides a flexibility 
that will make it possible for local schools 
to adapt their programs to meet the needs 
of the children in their communities. 

Dr Warren W. Knox, Director of the 
Division of Secondary Education, State 
Education Department, comments: 

The new state program of social studies has 
a number of advantages which should be 
pointed out: 

First, it presents a continuous program of 
instruction with continuity and sequence that 
make for effective learning in the social studies 
area. 

Second, it offers each pupil an opportunity to 
acquire a foundation of knowledge and training 
in civic competence and reinforces outcomes in 
other equally important areas. It assembles in 
one program essential learning elements that 
are now found scattered in many separate 
courses. 

Third, it makes possible a much more effec- 
tive and economic organization of curriculum 
materials in English, science and in the elective 
It makes possible the elimination of 


fields. 
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much unnecessary duplication that now exists 


in our secondary school offerings. 

3ecause of the current criticism of textual 
materials, the social studies field is often con- 
fused with a kind of social philosophy. It is 
nothing of the sort. It is a practical teaching 
organization of worth while materials in 
geography, history, government, economics and 
other fields. Our children need to be familiar 
with the geography, the history, the government 
and the economic life of their own community 
and the State. They should know the history 
of the development of our Nation and its demo- 
cratic institutions. They must be generally 
familiar with the geography of the world and 
understand the elementary principles of our 
economic life with its trade, transportation and 
other problems. They should also have a back- 
ground in world history. Our pupils need to 
know more about American institutions, to be 
thoroughly familiar with the history of this 
country and to be equipped with intelligent 
understanding of the problems that face us in 
this democracy. The state program of social 
studies attempts to provide such a foundation 
and training. 

In order to be of maximum assistance 
to the schools in the introduction of a new 
social studies program a third bulletin, to 
be known as Bulletin III, has been pre- 
pared and will be issued soon. This bulle- 
tin presents a framework of teaching 
units covering the entire six-year pro- 
gram. For the coming year a majority 
of the schools are introducing the new 
program in the seventh grade and in the 
tenth grade. Separate bulletins present- 
ing a suggested teaching organization de- 
veloped in some detail have also been pre- 
pared for each of these grades and will 
soon be ready for distribution. Local 
school systems may introduce seventh and 
tenth year courses in accordance with 
these bulletins, or they may develop their 
own courses of study. 

The Bureau of Curriculum Develop- 
ment of the Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation plans to publish other bulletins 
that will be helpful in the development of 
the program for the remaining years. 
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Doctor Knox concludes: 


The decision to expand and strengthen our 
social studies program was made before the 
advent of this second world war. The wisdom 
of this decision impresses itself upon us as our 


Nation now faces new dangers from within 
and from without our borders. The greatest 
strength of our Nation is the morale of its 
citizens. Schools can best contribute to the 
building of this morale by developing programs 
that train in and prepare for effective citizen- 
ship. Loyalty and patriotism based on knowl- 
edge, understanding and conviction is the 
greatest possible asset for national defense. 


SCHOLARSHIP LEADERS 

High marks again distinguished the list 
of 750 winners of University scholarships 
made public in August. All but seven 
had ratings of 90 per cent or higher in 
the Regents examinations of the competi- 
tion. This compares to four in 1940 and 
nine in 1939 who were below 90 per cent. 

The ten highest on the University 
scholarship list follow : 

1 Ellis J. Bradford, 99.14 per cent, 
Ithaca High School 

2 Cornelius J. Dean, 99 per cent, La 
Salle Institute, Troy 

3 Beatrice G. Gottlieb, 98.95 per cent, 
Walton High School, New York City 

4 Nicholas J. Markason, 98.76 per 
cent, Utica Free Academy 

5 Harry B. Doyle jr, 98.62 per cent, 
A. B. Davis High School, Mount Vernon 

6 Robert Alan Shwitzer, 98.62 per 
cent, New Rochelle High School 

7 Lucy Axelbank, 98.47 per cent, Wal- 
ton High School, New York City 

8 Phyllis Anne Fairbanks, 98.47 per 
cent, Hastings-upon-Hudson High School 

9 Margaret J. Parry, 98.38 per cent, 
Geneseo High School 

10 Judah Baron, 98.33 per cent, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York City 
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DOCTOR MOFFITT APPOINTED SUPERVISOR 


rector of public relations of the New 


Dr Frederick James Moffitt has been 
appointed associate education supervisor 
in elementary education in the State Edu- 
cation Department. He is in the Division 
of Elementary Education. 

A native of Ellicottville, Cattaraugus 
county, Doctor Moffitt was graduated 
from the high school there, received his 
degree of bachelor of arts at Hobart Col- 
lege, his master of arts degree at the 
University of Buffalo and an honorary 
degree of doctor of letters from Hobart. 
He is now matriculated for the doctorate 
in education at the University of Buffalo. 
His graduate study has included work at 
Buffalo State Teachers College, Syracuse 
University and Oxford University, Eng- 
land. He is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

He taught in the Salamanca High 
School, was principal at the same school, 
supervising principal of the Angola pub- 
lic schools and superintendent of the 
Hamburg public schools. He was di- 


York State Teachers Association before 
his state appointment. 

His professional memberships have in- 
cluded: president of the Educational 
Research Association; president, Erie 
County Teachers Association; president, 
New York State Progressive Education 
Association; president, western zone, 
New York State Teachers Association ; 
national councilor, Society of Quill and 
Scroll ; member editorial board, The Na- 
tion’s Schools; chairman, Erie County 
Adult Education Program and educa- 
tional consultant of radio stations WBEN 


and WEBR. 


articles on educational subjects. 


He has written numerous 


A veteran of the first World War, 
Doctor Moffitt is a member of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Order of the Purple Heart, and has the 
croix de guerre and the Verdun medal of 


honor. 





SOCIAL STUDIES PRODUCTION GROUP NAMED 


A production committee on elementary 
social studies, consisting of staff mem- 
bers from each of the normal schools and 
from the State Teachers College at Buf- 
falo, has been appointed by the Board of 
Regents to cooperate with the Bureau of 
Curriculum Development in the Division 
of Elementary Education and the State 
Committee on Social Studies for Elemen- 
tary Schools. The function of the pro- 
duction committee is primarily to develop 
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teaching units in social studies to be used 
in the elementary grades. 

A preliminary meeting of this commit- 
tee was held in Albany on March 14, 
1941, to outline and allocate the work of 
the committee. The next meeting is ten 
tatively scheduled for Albany, October 
17th and 18th when materials and reports 
of the 


reviewed. 


committee members will be 








HANDBOOK CONFERENCES ARRANGED 


Instructional 


In order that the needs of the State’s 
elementary schools for help on the State 
Education Department’s latest handbooks 


in the 


elementary 


education 


field — 


mathematics, science and English — could 


be met in an effective and coordinated 


Date 


September 


September 
September 


September 
September 
September 


September 


September 


September ; 


September 3 


October 1 


October 1 
October 2 
October 3 
October 28 


bo 


8 


October 


October 29 


October 31 


November 


November 


November 
November 
November 
November 


November 
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District 


Sole 
i 


County 
Erie 


Oswego 
Seneca 


Chemung 
Chemung 
Seneca 
Cayuga 
Wyoming 


Lewis 

Lewis 

Tioga 
Rockland 

St Lawrence 
Washington 


St Lawrence 
Tompkins 


Franklin 


Greene 


Dutchess 


Saratoga 


Seneca 
Suffolk 
Rockland 
Orleans 
Suffolk 


manner, the 
Supervision, 


Bureau 
Division 


Elementary 


Education, has cooperated with many 
district superintendents of schools in ar- 
ranging teachers’ conferences this fall. 


The schedule of conferences follows: 


District Superintendents 


Harkness 


Hadley, Cole 
Miller 
Bush 


McWhorter 
Chapman 
Sant, Owen, Myers, 


Rodger 


McGurren, Blom 
Harrison 


Johnston 

Sealy, Brainerd 

Nickerson, Goodrich, 
Whittemore 

Banker 

Carroll 

Brown, Perry 


Carroll 
Donnan, Munson, Olds 


Berry, Byrnes 


Decker 


Winchester 


Winans 


Miller 

Jones 

Banker 
Hoyer, Clark 
Ormsby 


Subjects 
Mathematics 
Science 
Science 
Mathematics 
Mathematics 
Science 
Mathematics 
Science 


Mathematics 
English 


Mathematics 
Science 


English 


English 
English 


English 


Mathematics 
English 
English 


Mathematics 
Science 


English 
Science 
Mathematics 
Science 
English 
Mathematics 
Science 
English 
English 
English _ 
Mathematics 
Science 
English 
English 
English 
English 
English 
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Many parent-teacher association units 


y are using the theme of the 15th annual 
' Cornell Parent-Teacher Institute for their 


yearly program. This was “ Safeguard- 
ing Our Human Resources.” Outlines 
for study discussion groups, a bibliogra- 
phy and the address made by Dr May E. 
Peabody, supervisor of the Bureau of 
Child Development and Parent Education, 
Division of Elementary Education, State 
Education Department, Albany, are avail- 
able from that Bureau. 

A revised catalog of materials is now 


Brown, Dorothy Lathrop, & Butterfield, 
Marguerite. The teaching of language in 
the primary grades. Macmillan. 1941 

This book by members of the faculty of 
the Potsdam State Normal School provides 
a large amount of practical and usable mate- 
rial for the benefit of the classroom teacher. 
Stressing the social and functional aspects of 
language, the authors have taken this mate- 
rial largely from everyday happenings and 
children’s interests. Procedures and achieve- 
ments noted in the school of practice at the 
normal school are reported in detail. The 
encouragement of creative expression in 
children is emphasized. 

The following chapters indicate the topics 
discussed in the book: Aims and Problems, 
The Creative Aspects. of Language, 
Vocabulary Enrichment, Sentence Structure, 
Elimination of Gross Errors in Speech, 
Dramatization, Marionettes, Letter Writing 
and Language Material in the Curriculum. 

Included also are three units of work, 
covering 44 pages in the book, which are 
given “as examples of what primary children 
can do in language when the class works 
together as a group on some ambitious 
undertaking,” a list of music records useful 
in the primary grades and a bibliography. 

The book is well written, it is most prac- 
tical and it is in keeping with what this 
reviewer believes is sound philosophy of 
educaton. 

Lynde, Carleton J. Science experiences with 
ten-cent store equipment. International 
Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa. 1941 


This book, the third and last of a series, 
describes 200 science experiments that can be 
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HUMAN RESOURCES 


LANGUAGE, SCIENCE BOOKS REVIEWED 








OUTLINE AVAILABLE 


available from the same bureau. It con- 
tains all the new material and includes 
the list of material obtainable on a loan 
basis. This service is called Parent Edu- 
cation Pamphlet Service, shortened to 
PEPS. 

An up-to-date list of books in child 
development and parent education is 
called “The Touch Stone Bibliography 
for Parents” and is described as funda 
mental and will not be outdated each year. 
New books recommended yearly will be 
sent to subscribers. 


performed with equipment usually found in 
the home or available at some ten-cent stores. 
Some of the experiments listed will be new 
to many teachers and should provide inter- 
esting demonstrations for elementary science 
Most of the experiments, however, are on the 
adult level and are better adapted to providing 
amusement for home workshop addicts than 
to the science classroom. 

The first book of this series, Science ex- 
perience with home equipment, published in 
1937, is much less known and used by teach- 
ers of elementary science than it deserves 
to be. Here is a rich mine of simple science 
experiments clearly described and illustrated, 
and admirably adapted to the elementary 
school level. Teachers of the elementary 
grades will find it extremely useful as a 
source of interesting demonstrations as well 
as of experiments that children can perform 
for themselves. 


HUDSON TEACHER RETIRES 

A teacher for 51 years in the Hudson 
school system, Eloise N. Payne has re- 
tired. She taught for two years in Green- 
port, Columbia county, before going to 
Hudson. She was principal of the Sixth 
Street School at the time of her retire- 
ment. Last January she fell and frac- 
tured her hip, but has been recuperating 


at her home in the meantime. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL STAFFS TRANSFERRED 


Under a certificate of intent signed by 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman and lead- 
ers of the Legislature, 32 critic teacher 
and three instructional positions in seven 
of the State’s nine normal schools have 
been abolished and 35 new positions of 
assistants to departments have been 
created and distributed among seven 
normal schools. 

The certificate of intent was necessary 
because of the transfers involved in the 
State Budget. The action follows recom- 
mendations made by the Board of Regents 
to Commissioner of Education Ernest E. 
Cole in order to improve normal school 
courses which had been understaffed. 


Three instructional positions at Cort- 
land State Normal School have been 
abolished and transferred to other normal 
schools. Six critic teacher positions at 
Cortland have been abolished, six at Fre- 
donia, seven at Geneseo, three at New 
Paltz and five each at Oneonta and 
Potsdam. 

The new assistants in departments are 
divided among the normal schools as fol- 
lows: nine to Brockport, eight to Platts- 
burg, seven to Oswego, five to Oneonta, 
one to Potsdam, three to Geneseo and two 
to Fredonia. 

These changes were put into effect at 
the beginning of the September term. 


STATE TEACHERS WIN PRIZES 


Results of the 1941 travel contest spon- 
sored by The Instructor reveal that seven 
New York State teachers received recog- 
nition, as follows: 

Fourth prize, $10, to Carol R. Hall, 
teacher of English 11 and 12, Medina 
High School, for ““ Western States ”’ 

Prize of $5 to Grace Eleanor Brown, 
teacher, grades 7B-8A, Public School 4, 
Richmond, for *‘ South America ” 

Honorable mentions to: Florence W. 
Dodd, 
7A-7B, Prospect Junior High School, the 
3ronx, for “ Florida, Bahamas, Vene- 


instructor in English, grades 


zuela”; Herman L. Koerner, assistant 
principal and teacher of arithmetic, Bay 
Avenue School, Patchogue, for “ Circle 
Tour of the United States”; Sue Mc- 
Gowan, instructor in English, John Mar- 
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shall High School, Rochester, for “ Yel- 
lowstone Park”; Eleanor H. McRoberts, 
teacher of kindergarten, Central School, 
Pine Plains, for “ Bermuda,” and Mary 
Elizabeth Platt, teacher, grade 2, Ironde- 
quoit School No. 1, Monroe county, for 
“ Puget Sound.” 


——o——_— 


RETIREMENT SYSTEM REPORT 

The annual report of the New York 
State Teachers Retirement System re- 
veals a rise of 200 members to a total 
of 48,393 individuals from July 1, 1940, 
to June 30, 1941. The number of annui- 
tants has also increased, from 4771 to 
4982. At one time during the past fiscal 
year there were more than 5000 pen- 
sioners. 
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Radio and Visual Aids 





CONFERENCES EXPLORE TRAINING PROGRESS 


That audio-visual aids are constantly 
looming larger in the minds of school 
workers is attested by the increasing 
prominence accorded them in educational 
conferences. Among the numerous meet- 
ings held concurrently on the campus of 
Syracuse University on July 17th were 
the Second Annual New York State Con- 
ference on Visual Education and the First 
Annual Radio Conference. 

The afternoon session of the confer- 
ence on visual education was presided 
over by Paul T. Williams of the Bureau 
of Radio and Visual Aids, State Educa- 
tion Department. The speakers were 
Mrs Florence Dreyer, Rochester public 
schools; Arthur L. Jones, Schenectady 
public schools; Dr Paul J. Sedgwick, 
Syracuse University, and Dr Floyde E. 
Brooker, United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 

In the evening an informal dinner 


meeting and discussion presided over by 
Paul C. 
brought together a number of principals 


Reed, Rochester public schools, 


and others active in the field of audio- 
visual aids in this State. 

The forenoon session of the radio 
conference, Paul C. Reed, presiding, 
featured an address by Dr I. Keith Tyler, 
Ohio State University. This address was 
the subject of discussion by a critic panel 
which included Max U. Bildersee of the 
Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids, State 
Education Department. 

The afternoon session of the radio 
conference, presided over by Kenneth G. 
Bartlett, 
Workshop, centered around the topic 


Syracuse University Radio 


3roadcasting Educational Programs.” 
Speakers at the session were Dr Harry 
Summers, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, and Dr Paul Lazarsfeld, Columbia 


University. 


AID TO SCHOOL RECORDING TECHNIC 


“ School Recording Technique” is the 
title of a new report prepared for the 
Committee on Scientific Aids to Learn- 
ing. Professor Karl S. Van Dyke of 
Wesleyan University prepared the publi- 
cation, in which the proper adjustments 
for the use of recording equipment in the 
Doctor Van Dyke 
defines the functions of recording equip- 


schools are described. 
ment, establishes a series of tests for the 


machine and the operator before any 
school work is done and describes the 
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recording program as it is being carried 
out at Wesleyan University. 

Descriptions of the technic of record- 
ing, tests of a good recording, standards 
for comparison of recordings and descrip- 
tions of room treatment and microphone 
placing are contained in this pamphlet. 

Single copies will be sent to teachers 
and administrators upon request ad- 
dressed to the Committee on Scientific 
Aids to Learning, 41 East 42d street, 
New York City. 
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Vocational Education 





FARM TEACHERS PUBLISH RECORD 


A Record of Vocational Education in 
Agriculture from 1911 to 1941 was pre- 
sented at the thirtieth annual conference 
of the Association of Teachers of Agri- 
culture of New York, held at Chautauqua 
on June 30th—July 3d. 
120 pages attractively bound, the Record 


Consisting of 


includes a historical sketch of the devel- 
opment of agricultural instruction in 
New York State from 1826, when 
Governor Clinton emphasized the im- 
portance of this type of instruction, to the 
present time. Included in the volume are 
accounts of the developments during the 
early days, the special problems of -ad- 
ministration, supervision and _ teacher 
education, the growth and activities of 
the state association, the development 
and services of the Future Farmers of 
America and a brief historical sketch of 
ach of the six state agricultural and 
technical institutes. There is also in- 
cluded a biographical sketch of each 
teacher of agriculture whose address was 


available. Throughout the volume are 
included photographs of individuals 


prominent in this type of education and 
groups of teachers assembled at the 
various conferences beginning in 1916. 
Attractive etchings indicating the unique 
features of the program greatly enhance 
the attractiveness of the report. 

The executive council of the associa- 
tion voted to dedicate the volume to 
Dr Arthur K. Getman, Chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Education of the 
State Education Department, whose term 
of office in the activities of agricultural 


education began in 1911. A full-page 
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photograph of Doctor Getman is the 
frontispiece, with a statement lauding his 
leadership and contributions in the de- 
velopment of farm training. 

Throughout the 30-year period there 
has been a consistent growth in the quality 
of educational services to rural youth, the 
Record indicates. 

The development of the state schools 
of agriculture, now state agricultural and 
technical institutes, beginning in 1906, is 
thoroughly outlined. Attention is drawn 
to the steady growth in the services of 
these schools in spite of the competing 
influences of high school departments of 
agriculture during the 1915-25 period, 
since at that time both types of schools 
were serving essentially the same groups. 
After 1925 the state schools of agricul- 
ture attracted a larger number of high 
school graduates, until in 1935 more than 
80 per cent of the entrants had completed 
high school. Beginning in 1937 only high 
school graduates have been admitted. 


NICHOLS PRINCIPAL DIES 


John Robert Neely, principal of 
Nichols High School for nine years, died 
August 8, 1941, after an illness of six 
weeks. He was 35 years old. Born at 
Ovid, he studied at Ovid High School 
and was graduated from Hobart College 
in 1928. He taught at Munnsville Cen- 
tral School in Stockbridge Valley and was 
later vice principal of the Painted Post 
High School. He leaves his wife, a son 
and a daughter. 
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Judging a Dairy Cow at the Delhi Institute 





DELHI INSTITUTE CONDUCTS FARM TOUR 


The staff of the New York State 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at 
Delhi conducted the 18th annual tour for 
livestock judging and the study of dairy 
herd management on August Ist and 2d. 
As in former years, the program was 
designed as an extension service of the 
institute to supplement the instruction 
available for high school pupils in agri- 
culture. Nearly 500 pupils from 79 
schools participated in the program. The 
group met at the farm of Regent Owen 
D. Young at Van Hornesville and later 
visited the farm of Hinds at 
Springfield Center and the Iroquois farm 
On the following day 


George 


at Cooperstown. 
the study was continued with the insti- 
tute herd and poultry flock at Delhi. 

In the competitive livestock judging 
the teams from the following schools 
Oxford, 
High scoring 


placed in the order named: 
Heuvelton and Hamilton. 


individuals in livestock judging in the 
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order named were: Louis Dunckel, 
Oxford; Grayson Flanagan, Greene; 


James Langman, Oxford. 

In the poultry judging competition the 
order of placement was as follows: 
Clifton Andrew 
Wiekowsky, Van Hornesville; Wallace 
Rich, South Kortright. 

The 
supervision of Lawrence O. Taylor, head 
of the animal husbandry department of 
the institute, who was assisted by Pro- 
fessors Crandall and Hurd of the New 
York State College of Agriculture, and 
L. M. Harvey and R. L. Davidson of 
the institute staff. 

This type of instructional service is 


Gates, Gouverneur; 


tour was under the immediate 


regarded as especially valuable for agri- 
cultural pupils in high school because of 
the opportunities to observe the manage- 
ment practices of successful herdsmen 
and to study systematically the individual 


animals of high quality. 
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FERTILITY DEMONSTRATION AT CANTON 


The results of six years’ experiment in 
pasture fertilization were demonstrated 
on July 10th to 150 persons assembled 
at the New York State Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at Canton. Included 
among the observers were agricultural 
students, executives of the Grange 
League Federation Exchange which co- 
operated with the institute in the work, 
and leaders of farm organizations of the 
north country. 

The demonstration, in charge of W. T. 
Long of the institute and Professor Bar- 
ron of the State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University, is expected to have 
a far-reaching influence on the improve- 
in northern New York 


ment of pasture 
where dairy farming is the chief source 


of agricultural income. In St Lawrence 


county are 550,000 acres of pasture which 
would become subject to the results of 
this work. The institute staff is anxious 
to contribute in every way possible in de- 
means of 


practical pasture 


Grass is increasingly more 


veloping 
improvement. 
important as a dairy feed and with the 
shortage of farm labor, good pastures 
assume greater value as farm assets. 
Two and one-half acres of typical land 
were set the demonstration, 
which included a variety of applications 
of standard fertilizers to plots of approxi- 
Various 


aside for 


mately one-quarter acre each. 
food 


phosphoric 


combinations of plant carrying 


nitrogen, potash, acid and 


lime were applied to determine the most 
economical methods of 


effective and 


pasture improvement. 





FUTURE FARMERS IN NATIONAL BROADCAST 


The Richfield Springs chapter of the 
Future Farmers of America was awarded 
the privilege of presenting a_ broadcast 
over a nationwide hookup over radio 
station WEAF in New York City on 
July 14th. 
tion of the excellent talent showed by a 
the Richfield 


consisting of 


This award was in recogni- 


broadcasting team of 
Springs Central School, 
John Carter, teacher of agriculture, and 
Sidney Starr, James Starr and Vincent 
Bibik, members of Farmer 
chapter. During the year a competition 
was held at the New York State College 


of Agriculture among the best broadcast- 


the Future 


ing teams of Future Farmer groups pre- 
senting programs over stations WGY in 
Schenectady, WSYR in Syracuse, and 
WBEN in Buffalo. 

The broadcast from New York was in 
National 


connection with the Farm and 
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Home Hour. The Future Farmers pre- 
pared a sketch under the title “ Starr- 
gazing,’ in which a story was presented 
of the major items of interest in the his- 
torical development of activities on the 
Starr farm for nearly a century. These 
activities were closely correlated with the 
present-day program of vocational train- 
ing in agriculture. 


So 
Pigott jr, newly elected 
associate superintendent of 
New York City, has been assigned to 
take school 


division by Dr 


George F. 
schools of 


the vocational 
Harold E. Campbell, 
superintendent of schools. Mr Pigott 
organized the New York City board of 
education’s emergency training program 
for national defense a year ago and will 


charge of 


continue to direct these activities. 
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YOUTH HEALTH PROBLEMS SURVEYED 


Health 


Education, sponsored by 


The Summer Conference on 
and Physical 
Syracuse University in cooperation with 
the Division of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, State Education Department, was 
held at the July 24th. 
“ Physical Status of American Youth and 
What Should Be Done About It ” was the 
The poor condition of the Na- 


university on 


subject. 
tion’s manpower and charges that school 
and health authorities have failed to dis- 
charge a solemn duty placed upon them 
by the Legislature were the chief topics. 
Among the Colonel 
Leonard G. Rowntree, chief of the Med- 
ical Division of Selective Service System, 
Washington, D. C.; 
Ames T. Brown, Adjutant General and 
New York State of Selective 
Service System; Warren Pierce, assist- 
the 


speakers were 


srigadier-General 
Director 
representative of 


ant recreational 
Federal Security Agency; Lewis P. 
Andreas, director of athletics and physical 
education at Syracuse University, and 
Dr Hiram A. Jones and Ellis H. Champ- 
lin of the Division of Health and Physical 
Education. 

Mr Andreas, deploring the present lack 
of adequate physical education in our 
schools, stated: “ A school superintendent, 
principal or member of board of educa- 
tion the of proper 
physical development of the children in 
his school is sabotaging manpower and is 


who stands in way 


as guilty of obstructing proper defense 


measures as a worker who sabotages in 
the factory.” 
Discussing the physical status of Amer- 


ican youth, Colonel Rowntree stated that 
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cent of all those 
Class 1-A” 
because they are physically, mentally or 


“from 40 to 45 


failed to 


per 
examined attain 
morally unfit for induction. 

Referring to the seriousness of the situ- 
the 


Jones 


ation in light of national 
Doctor 


12-point plan of action to stimulate fur- 


present 
emergency, proposed a 
ther improvement and expansion of health 
education, physical education and recrea- 
tion services in the schools as follows: 


1 Formulation and wide dissemination 
of a clear statement of the problem — the 
job to be done in serving the health, phys- 
ical education and recreation ‘of 
youth 


needs ot 


2 Definition and allocation of the spe- 


cific functions, duties etc. to be performed 
by the several parties, departments and 
agencies concerned 

3 Strengthening of the administration 
to improve general school organization 
and provisions for scheduling this pro- 
gram satisfactorily 

4+ Provision for emphasis on physical 
education to develop stamina and endur- 
ance 

5 Improvement of facilities, including 
their planning 

6 Full utilization of present physical 
and recreational facilities under the direc- 
tion of boards of education to serve 
defense industry workers, youth and 
adults engaged in either military or 
civilian defense 

7 Full use of the professional training 
and skill of all physical education teachers 
and directors in the development of 
physical education in military services 

8 Creation of local coordinating coun- 
cils to advise and cooperate with boards 

(Continued on page 18) 
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MISS RAPPAPORT SENIOR HEALTH SUPERVISOR 


Mary B. Rappaport, health teaching 
supervisor of the rural and village schools 
of Onondaga county since 1931, entered 
the State Education Department as senior 
health teaching supervisor in the Division 
of Health and Physical Education on 
July 1, 1941. 

Miss Rappaport is a graduate of Put- 
nam County Normal School, Ottawa, 
Ohio, and her early teaching experience 
was gained in the public schools of Ohio. 
Later she entered the Bellevue Training 
School for Nurses. After graduation she 
worked in public health nursing under the 
Westchester County 
Health. 

Finding her major interest in health 
of school children, she matriculated in 


Department of 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
where she received her master’s degree in 
June 1931. Her graduate field was school 
health education. She has since done 
additional graduate study in Syracuse and 
Northwestern universities. 

During her years in Onondaga county, 
Miss Rappaport was active in promoting 
the health teaching programs in the 
schools and in gaining the understanding 
cooperation of parents and of all com- 
munity agencies in this program. 

Miss Rappaport has been an active 
member of the Health Teaching Super- 
visors of the State and is now president 
of the New York State Council on Health 


Teaching. 





RECREATION CONGRESS 
Defense time need for recreation will 
be the keynote of the 26th National 
Recreation Congress when more than 
1000 delegates from all 
Nation gather in Baltimore, from Sep- 
tember 29th to October 3d to discuss 
“The America We Defend.” Meetings 
throughout the week will stress the gen- 


parts of the 


eral morale building values of recreation 
in addition to specific defense services. 





o——— 


ADVICE ON SUN GLASSES 

Information on the necessity, types, 
color, use in night driving and price of 
sun glasses is to be found in a small book- 
let, Sun Glasses, which has been issued 
by the Bureau of Services for the Blind 
of the State Department of Social Wel- 
fare, 205 East 42d street, New York 
City. 
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HEALTH PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 17) 

of education in improving this program, 
each council to be composed of health, 
welfare, parent and related agencies and 
groups and to be coordinated with all 
defense council activities 

9 Provisions for improving the profes- 
sional preparation and understanding of 
all members of the school staff, including 
the administrator, to the end that their 
several duties in regard to this program 
may be properly discharged 

10 A much improved program of 
health instruction for all grade levels with 
appropriate emphasis on nutrition, dental 
hygiene and conservation of vision 

11 A greatly expanded program of 
health education, especially for out-of- 
school youth and adults 

12 Provisions for greatly increased 
financial support from both state and fed- 
eral sources for those school districts not 
now financially able to conduct a satis- 
factory program 
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COLOR TESTING EQUIPMENT 

Pseudo-isochromatic plates for testing 
color perception in schools are announced 
as available, since they are also being 
made for use in the Army and Navy. 
This information has been supplied by the 
manufacturer of these plates, the Ameri- 
can Optical Company, after several school 
administrators had reported they were 
unable to procure the Holmgren test for 
color perception. 

The Division of Health and Physical 
Education, State Education Department, 
reminded school officials in April, through 
the Bulletin to the Schools, that tests for 
color perception were essential, so that 
all children who were color blind could 
be guided regarding traffic signals and 
later vocationally. The Division advised 
then, based on recommendations of the 
American Medical Association, that the 
Army had discarded the Ishihara and 
Stilling charts and was relying entirely 
on the old-fashioned skeins of yarn for 
testing color blindness and that the Medi- 
cal Corps used the Holmgren yarn test. 
The Holmgren test was later discarded 
also, and school administrators could not 
procure it because manufacturers were 
concentrating their efforts on defense 
indicated, 


production, which now, as 


includes the pseudo-isochromatic plates. 


DOCTOR CONROE HONORED 


Dr Irwin A. Conroe, Acting Assistant 
Commissioner for Higher and Profes- 
sional Education in the State Education 
Department, received the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of humane letters at the 
August 15th commencement of Rider 
College in Trenton, N. J. Doctor Conroe 
delivered the 76th annual commencement 
address at the college. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


Radio and the Classroom. Published by the 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, N.E.A. 1201 16th st. N. W.,, 
Washington, D. C. Paper. 94p. and bib- 
liography. 75c 

This monograph consists of a number of 
short articles on the use of radio and central 
sound systems in schools. It is designed to 
be of use to teachers and school adminis- 
trators who are interested in the wider and 
more effective use of the radio, including 
school broadcasts on the central sound system. 

The monograph was sponsored by the 
radio committee of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals and was edited by 
Jane E. Monahan, chairman of the committee 
and principal of Public School 92, the Bronx, 
New York City. 

The County Film Library. Published by 
Harry L. Barr, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Mimeographed. 46p. 50c 


This publication bears the subtitle “A 
Handbook on Organization, Administration 
and Maintenance.” Although referring spe- 
cifically to the county as a unit, the hand- 
book applies equally well to cooperative 
libraries organized on a different regional 
basis. The material is eminently practical 
and can be recommended to all who are 
intimately concerned with the problems and 
the “headaches” involved in the cooperative 
use of films. 

The handbook was prepared by Godfrey 
Elliott, director, Audio-Visual Aids Service. 
Mercer County Schools, Princeton, W. Va. 


HOME-SCHOOL COMMITTEES 


Committees on home-school relations 
have been formed by the Westchester and 
Long Island district of the New York 
State Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the purpose of which is to make available 
to the schools outstanding examples of 
how teachers and parents are working 
together ; to try some experiments in pub- 
lic meetings where parents and _ school 
people discuss such subjects as report 
cards and home work ; to use such schools 
as laboratories which can be visited and 


observed by interested parents. 
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PHONOGRAPH EXPERIMENTS DESCRIBED 


Dr Effie G. Bathurst was invited during 
July to appear on two national programs 
to describe the experiment she has con- 
ducted for the State Education Depart- 
ment in the development and use of 
phonograph records as an aid to learning 
in rural elementary schools. 

She addressed the Rural Department 
of the National Education Association at 
3oston, Mass., on July Ist and the Eighth 
Annual Conference of the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship at Ann Arbor, Mich., on 
July 11th. The Education Department 
has had requests for the use of these 
records from many different groups, such 
as a girls’ summer camp in Vermont, an 
institute for rural teachers in Michigan, 
a group experimenting with the use of 
curriculum materials in the Province of 
Alberta, 
groups for rural schools. 


Canada, and _ parent-teacher 

The Research Office of the Depart- 
ment closed the experiment June 30th. 
During the summer the staff under Doctor 
Bathurst analyzed the data and prepared 
the report of the experiment. 

One hundred seventy-nine teachers par- 
ticipated in the trial use of the phono- 
graph records; 85 of these were in one- 
teacher schools and 94 were in schools 
employing two or more teachers. The 
latter included union free and central 
rural schools. 

Each teacher participating was re 
quested to report on a specially prepared 
form. Altogether, 2279 individual record 
teacher reports were received, 1359 of 
these by teachers in one-teacher schools 


and 920 by teachers in two or more 
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teacher schools. The number of different 
reports per record ranged from 49 to 72; 
the mean or average number was 60. 

The reports have given a wealth of 
material for judging the worth of each 
record and the value of each type of 
record as an aid to learning. 

Findings of the study will be sum- 
marized later. 

The school districts which cooperated 
in the experiment follow. To the super- 
intendents and teachers who assisted, the 
research staff of the State Education 
Department extends sincere thanks. 

Albany county, district 1; Broome, 2 
and 3; Cayuga, 1 and 4; Chautauqua, | 
and 3; Chemung, 1 ; Chenango, 1 ; Colum- 
bia, 1 and 3; Delaware, 3; Erie, 3; Essex, 
3; Franklin, 4; Herkimer, 3; Jefferson, 3 
and 6; Lewis, 2 and 3; Livingston, 1 and 
3; Montgomery, 1; Niagara, 3; Oneida, 
5; Onondaga, 1; Ontario, 1; Oswego, | 
and 2; Rensselaer, 2 and 3; Rockland, 1 ; 
St Lawrence, 4, 5 and 6; Schoharie, 1; 
Suffoik, 2; Tompkins, 1 and 3; Ulster, 
1; Warren, 3; Washington, 4; Wayne, 
2 and 4; and Westchester, 2. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT WEEK 
The Woman's 


Association of New York City is recom- 


Roosevelt Memorial 
mending special exercises on October 27th 
or during that week in all schools in honor 
of the late Theodore Roosevelt whose 83d 


birthday that date is. Copies of the pro- 


gram suggested may be obtained from 


the association at Roosevelt House, 28 


East 20th street, New York City. 
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During the past school year 40 cities 
and villages and eight supervisory dis- 
tricts cooperated with the State Educa- 
tion Department in the trial use of the 
1940 edition of An Elementary School 
Inventory. The reports submitted to the 
Department at the end of the school year 
represented the work of 100 elementary 
schools in cities and villages and two 
central rural schools, four graded elemen- 
tary schools and four groups of common 
school teachers in supervisory districts. 

During the summer John Delaney of 
the Ithaca public schools was employed 
as special education research assistant to 
assist the Research Office in analyzing 
the data submitted by cooperating schools 


RESEARCH ENCYCLOPEDIA 

The first Encyclopedia of Education 
Research, the editorial board of which 
included Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant 
Commissioner for Research of the State 
Education Department, has made its ap- 
pearance in the United States. It was 
prepared under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association 
with Walter S. Monroe, of the University 
of Illinois, as editor. It is a large volume 
of more than 1200 pages. 

With Doctor Morrison on the editorial 
board were Carter Alexander, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; W. W. 
Charters, College of Education, Ohio 
State University; Frank N. Freeman, 
University of Charles W. 
Knudsen, Peabody College for Teachers, 


Chicago ; 


and Douglas E. Scates, Cincinnati public 
schools. 

The project took six years to complete. 
lt is published by The Macmillan 


Company. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL INVENTORY TESTED 


and to prepare a revision of the inventory 
for publication during the next school 
year. 

In addition to preparing the revision 
of the inventory, the materials have been 
analyzed and interpreted for the prepara- 
tion of a report on the theory and practice 
of elementary education in selected cities, 
villages and rural areas of New York 
State. The report will disclose the atti- 
tude and thought of representative work- 
ers in elementary schools on most of the 
issues that have been advocated in ele- 
mentary education during the past dozen 
years, and in each case will show the 


present status of practice. 


LECTURESHIP OPENED 

The J. Richard Street Lectureship on 
Education was established this year in 
the All-University School of Education 
at Syracuse University, financed by the 
son of the man the lectureship honors. 
Dr Harry S. Ganders, dean of the School 
of Education, selected by ballot of the 
faculty to make the 1941 address, spoke 
on “ Education for War and Peace.” 

The lectureship was originated by the 
faculty of the school to honor the first 
dean of the Syracuse University Teachers 
College, the late Dr J. 
who in 1906 prevailed upon Mrs Russell 


Richard Street, 


Sage to provide a site, building and 
endowment for the college. Dr \W. Wal- 
ter Street of Syracuse joined in honoring 
his father. 

The first lecture was delivered July 17th 
in Hendricks Chapel to visitors attending 
the university's major educational con 


ference. 
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NEW DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 


Twenty-five new district superintend- 
ents took office in New York State on 
August Ist. Following are brief sketches 
of their careers: 

Reginald R. Bennett, fourth super- 
visory district of Ulster county, studied 
at New Paltz State Normal School, the 
New York State College for Teachers at 
Albany and taught at Slide Mountain and 
Chichester. 

Harold G. Bowerman, first super- 
visory district of Montgomery county, 
studied at Oneonta State Normal School, 
Buffalo State Teachers College, Clark and 
Syracuse universities, State College for 
Teachers at Albany and New Hampshire 
University. He taught in two rural dis- 
tricts near Canajoharie and was elemen- 
tary principal in a Palatine district. 

Charles E. Button, second super- 
visory district of Sullivan county, studied 
at the University of Vermont, Teachers 
College, Columbia University ; New York 
University and Cornell University. He 
taught at Hamburg, N. J., and Tuxedo, 
and was principal at Youngsville Central 
Rural School and Livingston Manor High 
School and vice principal at Roscoe 
Central School. 

James W. Codding, third supervisory 
district of Clinton county, studied at Col- 
gate and Cornell universities, at State 
College for Teachers at Albany and at 
St Lawrence University. He taught in 
Puerto Rico and was supervising princi- 
pal at Champlain and Keene Valley. 

Maurice J. Finnegan, second super- 
visory district of Franklin county, studied 
at Plattsburg State Normal School, State 
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College for Teachers at Albany, Utah 
State Agricultural College and St Law- 
rence University and taught business at 
Franklin Academy, Malone. 

Fred P. Foster, fourth supervisory 
district of Chenango county, received his 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from Cor- 
nell University, taught at Greene and was 
supervising principal at Afton Central 
School. 

Kenneth E. Gibbin, fifth supervisory 
district of Cattaraugus county, studied at 
Houghton College, the University of Buf- 
falo and Cornell University. He taught 
at Farmersville and Delevan and was 
principal and teacher at Perrysburg and 
Hinsdale. 

Harry W. Gross, second supervisory 
district of Nassau county, studied at 
Pennsylvania State Normal School, New 
York University and Columbia Uni- 
versity. He taught in Pennsylvania and 
was principal at Greenport. He also 
taught in Valley Stream, where he was 
principal of the Valley Stream Central 
High School at the time of his election. 

W. Gaylord Hakes, second super- 
visory district of Dutchess county, studied 
at Colgate, Columbia and New York uni- 
versities, taught at Petersburg, Fort 
Plain and Shrub Oak and was principal 
at Hyde Park and Staatsburg. 

Harold E. Hollister, second super- 
visory district of Westchester county, 
trained at Middleburg College, Cornell 
and Syracuse universities, State College 
for Teachers at Albany, and at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. He served 
in supervisory capacities in Saratoga 
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county, Oneonta, Montpelier, Vt.; Rich- 
ford, Vt.; St Johnsbury, Vt., and Rye. 
Allison A. Kingston, seventh super- 
visory district of St Lawrence county, 
studied at St Lawrence, Syracuse and 
New York and 
principal in Piercefield, Waddington and 


universities served as 


Norwood. 


Chester A. Lacy, third supervisory 
district of Cortland county, studied at 
Syracuse University and taught agricul- 
ture at Marathon Central School. 

Wayland B. Livermore, first super- 
visory district of Franklin county, studied 
at Alfred University, Georgia School of 
Technology, St Lawrence University and 
He taught 

Franklin 


Pennsylvania State College. 


chemistry and physics at 


Academy, Malone. 

William Thomas McKernan, third 
supervisory district of Sullivan county, 
studied at Columbia University and 


Teachers College there. He taught and 


became principal at Woodridge High 
School. 
Amenzo W. Merrill, fourth super- 


visory district of Delaware 
studied at Oneonta State Normal School, 
State College for Teachers at Albany, 
Geneseo State Normal School, New York 


county, 


University and Columbia University. He 
taught and was vice principal at Tread- 
well Central Rural School. 

F. Donald Myers, second supervisory 
district of Saratoga county, studied at 
Oneonta State Normal School, State Col- 
lege for Teachers at Albany and New 
York University. He was principal at 


Gansevoort and taught at Saratoga 
Springs. 


Arnold D. Northrop, third 


visory district of St Lawrence county, 


super- 


received his bachelor’s and master’s de- 
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grees from St Lawrence University and 
taught at Depauville and Hammond. 
Wallace D. Ormsby, who has been 
superintendent of the fifth supervisory 
district of Cattaraugus county, succeeds 
his father, Edgar D. Ormsby, as district 
superintendent in the fourth district in 
Erie county. He attended Buffalo State 
Normal School, Buffalo State Teachers 
College, the University of Buffalo and 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He taught at North Collins and was prin- 
cipal at Brant and at the Farnham School. 


John B. Severance, first supervisory 
district of Greene county, was educated 
at Proctor Academy, University of New 
Hampshire, State College for Teachers at 
Albany and New York University. He 
taught at Morris Valley High School, at 
Galway and for 14 years at Athens. 


James D. Sproul, first supervisory 
district of Cattaraugus county, studied at 
Alfred University, taught at Gainesville 
and became principal there of the high 
school. He was later principal at Castile. 
Otto J. Stewart, third supervisory 


district of Steuben trained at 


Geneseo State Normal School, State Col- 


county, 


lege for Teachers at Albany and at New 
York and Alfred universities. He taught 


at Rathbone, Cameron, Canisteo and 


North Hornell. 


Harold C. Tyson, fourth supervisory 


district of Otsego county, studied at 
Wesleyan University, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Teachers College there and at New 
York and Alfred universities. He served 
schools at Hempstead, Danbury, Conn. ; 
srooklyn, Rye Neck and Highland as 
teacher, supervisor, vice principal and 
principal, as well as research assistant to 
schools at Rye 


the superintendent of 


Neck and as headmaster at Highland. 
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Harry B. Ward, first supervisory dis- 
trict of Suffolk county, studied at Hobart 
College and Cornell University, taught at 
Riverhead and served as vice principal at 
Unadilla and Riverhead. 

Philip A. Wyckoff, first supervisory 
district of Herkimer county, trained at 
Syracuse and Cornell universities, and 
taught and was vice principal at West 
Winfield Central School. 


Ernest G. Youmans, second super- 
visory district of Chenango county, 
studied at Syracuse, Cornell and Colum- 
bia universities and was principal at 
Georgetown and Earlville high schools 
and vice principal at Sherburne Central 


School. 





NEW CENTRAL SCHOOLS 


Central rural schools increased by 14 
during the school year July 1940 to June 
1941 to a total for the State of 284. The 
new consolidations affected 203 districts 
and 9924 pupils in 13 counties, as follows: 
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NEW TECHNICAL SYLLABUS 


A revised and expanded syllabus in 


technical subjects has been published by 
the State Education Department, the first 
revision since 1931. The many changes 
in technical operations in the interim are 
reflected in the publication. 

Five committees of educators began 
work on the revision in 1938, under the 
supervision of W. N. 
supervisor of technical education. 


Fenninger, state 
The 
committee members were: 

Architectural drawing and building construc 
tion: J. W. Burkhalter, Buffalo Technical High 
School; J. M. Gray, Brooklyn Technical High 
School; H. J. Hardy, Saunders Trade School, 


Yonkers, and G. O. Stedman, Utica Free 
Academy. 
Electricity: C. E. Crofoot, Mont Pleasant 


High School, Schenectady; L. A. Francis, Utica 
Free Academy; C. A. Hodge, Saunders Trade 
School, Yonkers; William Pabst, Brooklyn 
Technical High School, and Harold Ranney, 
Buffalo Technical High School. 

Industrial chemistry: L. R. Andrus, Buffalo 
Technical High School; A. Z. Trott 
Vocational High School, Niagara Falls; Ralph 


Bacon, 


Gibbs, Edison Technical High School, Roch- 
ester; F. L. Hoyer, Buffalo Technical High 
School; J. A. Macdonald, Saunders Trade 


School, Yonkers, and J. A. Mattuck, 
Technical High School. 

Mechanical design and construction: Chester 
Clark, Mont Pleasant High School, Schenec- 
tady; J. M. Gray, Brooklyn Technical High 
School; H. M. Kummerle, Staubenmuller Tex- 
tile High School, New York City; L. J. Me- 
Sherry, Brooklyn Technical High School; B. A. 
Perkins, Mont Pleasant High School, Schenec- 
tady; J. E. Sardella, Buffalo Technical High 
School; Harold Simon, Utica Free Academy, 


3rooklyn 


and Elliot Smith, Edison Technical High 
School, Rochester. 
Structural drafting and design: I. S. Abra- 


hams, Brooklyn Technical High School, and 
J. J. Galvin, Buffalo Technical High School. 

The Regents comprehensive examina- 
tion in technical subjects will be based 
upon this syllabus, Dr Lewis A. Wilson, 
Deputy Commissioner of Education, said 
in the foreword. 
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School and Public Libraries 





LIBRARIANS DISCUSS ‘DEEDS, NOT WORDS’ 
* Deeds, Not Words” 


was the theme 
of the 63d the 
American Library Association in Boston 


annual conference of 
in June when 4350 assembled for discus- 
sions of the significance of book service 
time of national and international 

William Yandell Elliott, profes- 
sor of government, Harvard University, 


at a 


crisis. 


spoke at a general session. 

The place of libraries in national de- 
fense was the subject of an all-day pre- 
conference meeting at which Mary U. 
Rothrock, supervisor of libraries, Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, led the discussion 
in which library administrators from the 
United States and Canada took part. The 
necessity of adjusting themselves to an 
expansion, which 


enormous industrial 


faces many libraries in towns where serv- 
small 


ice was formerly adequate for 


populations, was a serious problem which 
was treated by the librarians who are fac- 
ing this situation in different parts of the 
United States. 

said, in his mes- 


President Roosevelt 


sage to the conference: 


Libraries are directly and immediately 
involved in the conflict which divides our 
world, and for two reasons: first, because 
they are essential to functioning of demo- 
cratic society; second, because the con- 
temporary conflict touches the integrity 
of scholarship, the freedom of the mind, 
and even the survival of culture and 
libraries are the great tool of scholarship, 
the great repositories of culture and the 
great symbols of the freedom of mind. 





ANNUAL BOOK WEEK IN NOVEMBER 


Autumn signals the approach of an- 
other Book Week. the 


November 2d-8th, are somewhat earlier 


Since dates, 
than usual, librarians are reminded that 
earlier planning is necessary. 

The Division of Adult Education and 


Library Extension suggests that “ For- 
ward with Books!” as the new theme 


sounds a stirring call to books and the 
reading road to progress and that dra- 
matic and colorful exhibits, pageants and 
plays may be built around a_ patriotic 
interpretation of this theme, such as 
“ Forward with Books for Better Citizen- 
ship,” “ Young Americans Go Forward 
with Books.” 
tion may be focused on the diversity of 
books and their universal appeal, with 


It also suggests that atten- 
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exhibits emphasizing the immortals of 
each age level or the books that help boys 
and girls in pursuit of their hobbies, 
future vocations or special interests. 


Helen 


children’s books, has symbolized the joy- 


Sewell, popular illustrator of 


ous adventure of reading in her design 
for the 1941 Book Week poster. This 
may be ordered from Book Week Head- 
quarters, 62 West 45th street, New York 
City, for 20 cents for single copies or six 
for $1. 





—_)- 


The Drake Hotel, at Michigan avenue 
and Oak street, Chicago, will be head- 
quarters for the American Library Asso- 
ciation midwinter conference, December 
28 to 31, 1941. 








AUGUSTUS H. SHEARER AND HIS CITY 


BY REGENT JOHN LORD O'BRIAN, BUFFALO 


Augustus H. Shearer came to Buffalo 
a stranger. When he died less than 25 
years later he was one of the city’s best 
known citizens and had attained a na- 
tional reputation for achievement in his 
chosen field of work. It would be quite 
impossible to estimate the effect of his 
many-sided personality. Few citizens of 
3uffalo interested themselves in so many 
civic endeavors to improve the cultural 
standards of the community. 

A graduate of Rutgers and of Harvard, 
in early life he had taught history at 
Trinity, Dartmouth, Hamilton and North- 
western. For 24 years he was the libra- 
rian of the Grosvenor Library, and for 
nearly as long he was a member of the 
faculty of the University of Buffalo 
where, in 1920, he organized the library 
school of which he was the director. He 
was also a director or trustee of the Buf- 
falo Society of Natural Sciences, the 
Buffalo Symphony Society, the Interna- 
tional Institute, the English Speaking 
Union and many similar organizations. 
But even these statistics, coupled with the 
fact that when he died he was an active 
member in no less than 17 cultural organ- 
izations, do not reflect adequately the 
extent of his influence. His success in 
his chosen work, his great usefulness as 
a private citizen, and the loyal attachment 
which he engendered among all of his 
friends were, in reality, due to his con- 
stant interest in everything that con- 
cerned the life of his friends and of the 
community. His intellectual interest led 
him into many fields, but it was the sim- 
plicity of his character, his aversion to 
intrigue, his directness of approach and 
his always transparent sincerity that gave 
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distinction to his character and brought 
success to his efforts. 
His abounding cheerfulness removed 


him from the category of pedantic or 


dry-as-dust student. His success in life 
and the all-pervasive effect of his person- 
ality were due to his friendly ways, his 
urbanity, even more than to his scholarly 
learning. Although of strong convictions, 
he never sought to force his views ag- 
gressively upon others and he was unusu- 
ally tolerant of the views of those who 
differed with him. It was the rare 
combination of all these qualities that 
made him so widely known and that dis- 
armed those whom he sought to persuade 
to his point of view. He embodied the 
old truth that kindliness is a virtue vital 
to the advancement of human society. 

The city accepted him gladly for what 
he was and his busy life made him a part 
of the general life of his time. His de- 
parture brings grief to many friends; but 
the example of his usefulness to his city 
and the influence of his kindly, coura- 
geous and helpful perscnality will con- 
tinue for a long, long time. 

(From the Grosvenor Library Bulletin 


of June 1941) 


—_———_j—_—_- 


NEW BRANCH LIBRARY 


The new Northern Boulevard Branch 
of the Queens Borough Public Library 
at 98-12 Astoria boulevard was opened 
June 30th by Louis J. Bailey, chief 
librarian. The new branch will serve the 
East Elmhurst and Corona areas and is 
one block from Junior High School 127 
and St Gabriel’s Parochia! School. Hilda 
Loewe as branch librarian will be assisted 
by Mrs William Regan, children’s libra- 
rian, and Mrs Carrie Fogarty. 
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Sinai Temple Memorial Library, 132 
Crary avenue, Mount Vernon, will be 
open for use of the general public some 
time in September. 

The library will confine its collection 
to books in English and in Hebrew about 
Jewish subjects. It will contain a chil- 
dren’s and an adults’ section. In addition 
to the general literary and encyclopedia 
collections there will be special sections 
devoted to the Hebrew language: the 
Bible, Palestine (geography and arche- 
ology); post-Bibical Jewish literature, 
such as the Talmudic, legalistic, sermonic, 
ethical and theologic. There will be sec- 
tions on Jewish philosophy, Jewish mysti- 
cism, folklore and legends, collections of 


SINAI TEMPLE LIBRARY TO OPEN 


Jewish drama, fiction, humor and poetry, 
and all periods of Jewish history. 

Of special interest to the non-Jewish 
public, will be those sections on the Phari- 
sees, on the relationships between Chris- 
tianity and Judaism and a section on the 
sociology of the Jews, as well as a special 
section on the relationship between Jews 
and Gentiles etc. Rabbi Henry E. Kagan, 
of the Sinai Temple, has asked that it be 
brought to the attention of librarians in 
Westchester county that books in the col- 
lection will be available for loan to other 
libraries on the same conditions as books 
are now lent to contributors to the Union 


Catalog of Westchester County. 





ADDITION TO LIBRARY 

Early in 1941 the White Plains Public 
Library completed the much-needed new 
addition, which doubled the size of the 
reference department, added a study room 
for patrons desiring absolute quiet, a 
well-equipped staff room and_ storage 
space, as well as offices for both reference 
and children’s librarians. A new heating 
system was installed and _ fluorescent 
lighting was added. 





or 


LIBRARY ENLARGED 

The Tuckahoe Public Library’s addi- 
tion is practically completed and will be 
opened as soon as final installation of 
equipment is made. A W. P. A. project 
helped to provide a new wing for the 
village hall, allowing for an extra read- 
ing room and storage space for the 
library. Temporarily the Tuckahoe Pub- 
lic Library has occupied quarters in the 


old courtroom. 
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SUPERVISOR RETIRES 

Florence Overton, 
branches of the New York Public Library 
since 1914, retired on June Ist after 42 


supervis¢ Ir of 


years of library service in New York. 
The Theater Collection and the Music 
Library in the Fifty-eighth Street Branch 
Library and the Picture Collection in the 
Central Library are largely due to Miss 
Overton's interest and vision. Esther 
Johnson, librarian since 1924 of the 
Central Circulation Branch of the New 
York Public Library, will succeed Miss 
Overton as supervisor of branches. 


The forthcoming retirement is an- 
nounced of Sir Angus Fletcher as direc- 
tor of the British Library of Information, 
British Empire Building, New York City. 
He has taken an active part in the inter- 
ests of the library profession, and is 
widely known in library circles in the 
United States. 
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LAKE MOHONK MEETING 

The New York Library Association 
will hold its 5lst annual convention 
September 22d—27th at the Lake Mohonk 
Mountain House, Lake Mohonk, Ulster 
county. The theme of the conference will 
be “ The Library in 1950.” 

Every activity of the libraries will be 
represented on the program and _ special 
attractions to be featured include a Latin- 
American evening and a film forum. 
Talks by popular authors, interesting dis- 
cussions, exhibits of books and ot library 
supplies and a variety of entertainment 
features are also planned. 

A special inducement to a record at- 
tendance will be the distribution of the 
new 1941 Manual, containing an alpha- 
betical list of paid members, a geograph- 
ical index to the membership and a brief 
history of the association. 


—Q—_—_—_ 


LIBRARY SCHOOL DIRECTOR 


Joseph B. Rounds was appointed on 
June 20th as director of the University 
of Buffalo Library School. 

Mr Rounds, who went to the university 
last year, is a graduate of Earlham Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ind., and the University 
of Michigan. He has been associated with 
the Earlham College Library, the New 
York Public Library, Oberlin College 
Library and the International Labor 
Office Library at Geneva. 

He succeeds the late Dr Augustus H. 
acting librarian of the 
Grosvenor Library of Buffalo. 

Chancellor Samuel P. Capen has also 
announced the appointment of Delbert 
R. Jeffers, former head of the reference 
department of the Ann Arbor ( Michigan ) 
Public Library, as assistant professor of 
library science of the University of 
Buffalo. 


Shearer as 
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SCHOLARS VISIT LIBRARY 


Scholars from all parts of the country 
have used the Pennypacker Long Island 
historical collection in the Gardiner Me- 
morial Room of the East Hampton Free 
Library during the past summer. 

Visitors enjoy the attractive indoor 
reading rooms as well as the outdoor 
reading rooms — the small cloister garden 
and the large green garden. Indoors on 
chilly days there are hearth fires, thanks 
to a generous library friend. Magazines 
and books for adults, an especially fine 
collection on art and drama and children’s 
books in abundance attract readers of all 


ages. 


LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


The 64th annual conference of the 
American Library Association will be held 
in Milwaukee, Wis., June 22-27, 1942. 
General sessions will be held in the Arena 
of the Milwaukee Auditorium and _ the 
exhibits and group meetings in the Mil- 
waukee Auditorium. 


ANNIVERSARY OBSERVED 

The Holland Patent Free Library cele- 
brated its 25 years of service on July 7th 
with a birthday dinner which took the 
form of a testimonial to the revered 
librarian, Lilian M. Potter. For her years 
of unusual service the community paid 
high tribute. 

Among the special guests were Dr Paul 
Public 


Library ; L. Marion Moshier, of the State 


M. Paine, head of Syracuse 


Education Department, and Florence Van 


Housen, of the Syracuse Library School 
faculty. 
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Educational Notes and News 





NEW CITY AND VILLAGE SUPERINTENDENTS 


New city and village superintendents 
of schools who have taken office since the 
first of the year are: 


City Superintendent 
singhamton........... Lee J. McEwan 
Glen Cove.......... Eugene J. Gribbin 
eee Leo A. Joyce 
Tonawanda........... James H. Green 
nh 060wt cexwoed Andrew J. Burdick 

Village Superintendent 
Peete Ward I. Miller 
East Syracuse...... Vincent F. Brennan 
er Paul A. Bassett 


Brief biographies of these superintend- 

ents follow: 
Paul A. Bassett 

A native of Cleveland, N. Y., Paul A. 
Bassett, now superintendent of schools 
at Patchogue, is a graduate of Wesleyan 
University, from which he holds the de- 
gree of bachelor of science, and of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, where 
he earned his degree of master of arts. 
He served in the naval reserve during 
the war, rising to instructor in electricity 
and radio. His experience includes serv- 
ice as a science teacher in Winchendon, 
Mass. ; head of the science department in 
Gardner, Mass.; principal of the Win- 
chendon High School, vice principal and 
principal of the Gardner High School, 
and in 1935, principal of the Patchogue 
High School, from which he was elevated 
to his present position. 


Vincent F. Brennan 
The board of education of East Syra- 
cuse has selected Vincent F. Brennan to 
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Hennessy 
Mr Bren- 
nan has been the principal of the East 
Syracuse Junior-Senior High School 
since 1935. From 1931, when he was 


succeed the late Edward T. 
as superintendent of schools. 


graduated from Niagara University with 
the degree of bachelor of arts, until 1935, 
he was principal and teacher of mathe- 
matics and Latin at Fabius Central 
School. He received his early education 
at Pompey High School and his degree 
of master of science from Syracuse Uni- 
versity. He is a member of Kappa Phi 
Kappa and Phi Delta Kappa. 


Andrew J. Burdick 

Andrew J. Burdick, who is now super- 
intendent of schools at Utica, is a native 
of Otego, studied there and at Colgate 
University, where he won his degree of 
bachelor of arts, and at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, where he received 
the degree of master of arts. He has 
taught mathematics or science at Elmira 
Free Academy and Utica Free Academy, 
and has been principal at Sauquoit High 
School, Millerton High School, Groton 
High School and Utica Free Academy. 
He was a Regents examiner in science 
for 11 summers and a member of the 
committee preparing the Regents physics 
examinations for three years. He is co- 


author of several science laboratory 


books. 


James H. Green 
Tonawanda’s new superintendent of 
schools is James H. Green, who came 
from the principalship at Avon to his 
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present position. He is a graduate of 
Colgate University, where he received his 
degree of bachelor of science in 1915. He 
served with the A. E. F. in the World 
War and won General Pershing’s citation 
“ for exceptionally conspicuous and meri- 
torious service.” He taught in Arecibo, 
Puerto Rico, and was principal in Rox- 
bury and before going as 
principal to Avon in 1927. Between 1917 
and 1925 he was assistant civil engineer 
with Central Romana in charge of drain- 
He re- 


Worcester 


age and highway construction. 
ceived the degree of master of arts from 
the University of Rochester in 1935. 


Eugene J. Gribbin 
From the principalship of the Glen 
Cove High School, Eugene J. Gribbin 
superintendent of 
He was born in 


has been appointed 
schools in that village. 
Trenton, N. J.; was graduated from St 
Joseph’s Preparatory School, Philadel- 


phia, in 1910; St Joseph’s College, Phila- 


delphia, with the degree of bachelor of 
arts in 1914, and received the degree of 


bachelor of laws from Fordham Uni- 
versity Law School in 1925. He has also 
studied at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and at New York University. 
He taught science and mathematics and 
was athletic coach at Oyster Bay High 
School from 1914 until 1917, when he 
went to Glen Cove. 


Leo A. Joyce 

Since he was graduated from Canisius 
College in 1923, Leo A. Joyce has been 
a member of the Lackawanna school sys- 
tem and now he is the superintendent of 
schools there. He first taught science and 
mathematics at Lackawanna High School, 
became assistant principal then principal 
and then was named to his present post. 
He received the degree of master of edu- 
cation from Canisius College this year. 
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Lee J. McEwan 

Succeeding Daniel J. Kelly as super- 
intendent of schools in Binghamton is 
Lee J. McEwan, assistant superintendent 
there from 1937 to August 31, 1941, and 
principal of the central high school from 
1928 to 1937. A native of Canajoharie, 
he was graduated from the high school 
there and in 1912 received the degree of 
bachelor of arts from Syracuse Univer- 
Later he won the degree of master 
of arts in education from Columbia 
University. Before going to Binghamton 
he was principal at Greenwood, Belmont 
and Hornell, assistant principal at Olean 
High School, taught mathematics in West 
High School in Rochester and 
director of academic subjects in Elmira 
Southside High School. 


Ward I. Miller 
From Colorado comes Ward I. Miller, 
new superintendent of schools for the 


sity. 


was 


Eastchester public schools at Tuckahoe. 
He received his degrees of bachelor and 
master of arts from the University of 
Denver and is matriculated at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, for his 
degree of doctor of education, with a 
major in educational administration. He 
was superintendent of schools at Wiley, 
Delta and Fort Collins, Colo., and served 
as summer session instructor at Western 
State College University, the University 
of Denver and the Colorado State Col- 
lege. He was a member of the Colorado 
State 
years, president of the Colorado Educa- 
tion Association and president of the 
Colorado State Council. 
He was also a member of the Colorado 


Board of Examiners for seven 


Administrators 


Education Association’s legislative com- 
mittee for some time. He is a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa Delta 


Phi. 
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DOCTOR SCHMIDT ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 


Dr A. W. Schmidt was appointed July 
18th as Assistant Commissioner for 
Finance in the State Education Depart- 
ment, succeeding Dr Alfred E. Simpson 
who resigned in April. Doctor Schmidt 
served as acting Assistant Commissioner 
for Finance since last September. 

Doctor Schmidt first came to the State 
Education Department in 1928 as assist- 
ant in educational finance. He was born 
in Eldora, Iowa, and was graduated from 
Cornell College (Iowa) in 1919, receiving 
the degree of bachelor of arts. He con- 
tinued -study at the University of Iowa 
and the University of Illinois, then taught 
in the Wartburg Junior College at 
Waverly, Iowa, and in the high school at 
Dumright, Okla. In 1924-25 he taught 
in the Tuxedo High School, where he also 
served as principal. He studied as a 
graduate student at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and received the 


PRINCIPAL RETIRES 

After 46 years of school work, Albert 
H. Downey, principal for the past 17 
years of Ellwanger and Barry School 
No. 24, at Rochester, has retired. Before 
becoming principal of this school he was 
a teacher of mathematics and assistant to 
the principal at Madison High School, 
Rochester. 

Mr Downey never was absent a whole 
day from his duties because of illness 
during the entire 46 years of his career. 
He was formerly principal of the high 
school at Oakfield and supervising prin- 
Williamsville, Hamburg and 

He will continue to live in 


cipal at 
Waterloo. 
Rochester. 
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degree of doctor of philosophy. He 
majored in city school administration with 
special emphasis on business administra- 
tion. During summers he taught courses 
in educational administration and finance 
at North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, and the College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Before becoming acting Assistant Com- 
missioner for Finance, Doctor Schmidt 
was Chief of the Bureau of Field Serv- 
ices. His new duties include direction of 
the Department’s financial work, includ- 
ing its institutions and public schools. 

During his service with the Depart- 
ment, Doctor Schmidt has taught in sum- 
mer schools at Alfred University, New 
York State College for 
Albany and the University of Pittsburgh. 
the 


Teachers at 


He was executive secretary of 
Regents Commission on State Aid for 
1939-40. 


Schools in 


CONFERENCE DATE CHANGED 

The annual conference of the profes- 
sional and lay workers in parent education 
scheduled in Rochester September 24th- 
26th has been postponed to November 
12th-15th. The date has been changed 
to permit active cooperation with the 
Adult Education Association and the New 
York State Conference on Democratic 
Processes meeting jointly in the fall. It 
seemed to parent education conference 
officials particularly appropriate that or- 


ganizations with much in common, the 


personnel of which is vitally interested 
in furthering the causes of democracy in 
home, school and community, should join 
to expand and strengthen each other's 
programs. 








After 29 years as superintendent of 
schools in Binghamton, Dr Daniel J. 
Kelly submitted his resignation in July 
to carry on his campaign for the mayor- 
alty nomination of that city. His action 
came as a surprise to the board of educa- 
tion, which immediately appointed the 
assistant superintendent of schools, Lee 
J. McEwan, in Doctor Kelly’s place, 
taking effect September Ist. 

A native of Liverpool, N. Y., Daniel 
James Kelly was graduated from the 
Baldwinsville Academy in 1894. He re- 
ceived his degree of bachelor of science 
from Syracuse University in 1904 and 
his doctorate in pedagogy in 1919. He 
was principal of the Warner Union 
School from 1894 to 1898, principal of 
the Camden High School from 1904 to 
1909 and superintendent of schools in 
Rome from 1909 to 1912, when he went 
to the position he has just vacated in 
Binghamton. 

He served on the summer staffs of the 
following institutions: Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1927; Pennsylvania State College, 
1929, and University of Michigan, 1929. 
He was president of the New York State 
Teachers Association in 1929 and 1930, 
and has been a director of the New York 
State Council of Religious Education, 
New York State Society for Crippled 
Children and a member of the national 
council of the Boy Scouts of America. 

He is also a member of the 1942 year 
book committee on health education of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators of the National Education 
Association, of the advisory educational 
group of the School Health Bureau of the 
Welfare Division of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, of the adult civic 
the Council of 


education committee of 


School Superintendents, of the Regents 
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Council on Health Education, of the 
Regents Council on Character Education, 
of the Committee of 
United Churches and of the Commission 
on Education in Correctional Institutions 
in the State of New York. 
man of the social hygiene committee of 
the State Health 
Physical Education and co-chairman of 
the Binghamton committee of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 
and a life member of the New York State 


Binghamton the 


He is chair- 


Association of and 


Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


F. M. MARKHAM DIES 

Early this summer death took Frank 
Manley Markham, 74, who had been in 
retirement after a long career as an edu- 


cator in New York State. He was a 
graduate of Fredonia State Normal 


School and received the degree of bache- 
lor of arts from Colgate University. He 
was principal of Ripley High School, at 
Earlville, at Hamilton, at Onondaga Free 
Academy in Onondaga Valley and at 
Cobleskill. He retired in 1931. At the 
time of his death, June 3, 1941, he lived 
in Earlville. He served with the Y. M. 
C. A. during the World War in England, 
where he organized 
embarkation camps. 
summer 


Ireland and France 
educational work in 
Mr Markham had 
examiner for the State Education Depart- 
ment. 


served as 


—O—_—_ 


PHI DELTA KAPPA MEETING 

Phi Delta Kappa and the New York 
State Research Association will join in a 
luncheon meeting in Albany on the day 
of Convocation, October 17th. 
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The Bureau of Child Accounting and 
Attendance of the State Education 
Department has been discontinued and 
its work transferred to other divisions 
and bureaus of the Department. 

The statistical functions have been 
transferred to the Bureau of Statistical 
Services, the supervisory functions to the 
Bureau of Guidance and the determina- 
tion of all questions of law to the Division 
of Law. The census-enrolment annual 
report and all correspondence pertaining 
to this will be sent to the Bureau of 
Statistical Services, which will prepare 
the annual report on the school census- 
enrolment-attendance statistics. Corre- 
spondence and reports on the issuance of 
employment certificates and the report 
of employment and age certificates issued 


ATTENDANCE BUREAU DISCONTINUED 


will be addressed to the Bureau of 
Guidance. All legal questions involved 
in the administration and enforcement of 
the compulsory attendance law will be 
sent to the Division of Law. 

The superintendents of schools will as 
heretofore distribute the attendance forms 
and obtain monthly reports from each 
school in their districts, but the superin- 
tendents will not submit these monthly 
reports to the State Education Depart- 
ment and therefore the Department will 
discontinue preparing the superintend- 
ents’ monthly attendance reports and the 
yearly analysis of attendance reports. 
Superintendents will assume full respon- 
sibility for the monthly checking of 


attendance in their districts. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS 
The National Geographic Society, of 
Washington, D. C., announces that pub- 
lication of its illustrated Geographic 
School Bulletins for teachers will be 
resumed early in October. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, five 
bulletins to the weekly set, for 30 weeks 
of the school year. They embody per- 
tinent facts for classroom use from the 
stream of geographic information that 
pours daily into the society’s headquarters 
from every part of the world. The bulle- 
tins are illustrated from the society’s 
extensive file of geographic photographs. 

Teachers are requested to apply early 
for the number of these bulletins desired. 
They are obtainable only by teachers, 
librarians and college and normal school 
students. The bulletins are issued as a 
service, not for financial profit, by the 
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ISSUED FOR TEACHERS 


National Geographic Society as a part 
of its program to diffuse geographic in- 
formation. They give timely information 
about boundary changes, exploration, 
geographic developments, new industries 
and costumes and customs in all parts 
of the world. Each application should be 
accompanied by 25 cents to cover the 
mailing cost of the bulletins for the 
school year. 

Teachers may order bulletins in quan- 
tities for class use, to be sent to one 
address, but 25 cents must be remitted 
for each subscription. 


———(j)———— 


“ Fire Defense for National Defense ” 
is the theme of this year’s Fire Prevention 
Week, to be observed throughout the 
Nation October 5th to 11th. 





CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


University Convocation, Albany, Octo- 
ber 17th 

New York State Teachers Association, 
zone meetings: northeastern zone, 
Plattsburg, October 2d-3d; northern 
zone, Potsdam, October 3d; north 
central zone, Watertown, October 3d; 
Long Island zone, Hempstead, Octo- 
ber 10th; southern zone, Binghamton, 
October 10th; eastern zone, Albany, 
October 16th—-17th; central zone, Syra- 
cuse, October 17th; central western 
zone, Rochester, October 23d-—24th; 
western zone, Buffalo, October 24th-— 
25th, and southeastern zone, New York 
City, October 3lst; House of Dele- 
gates, Buffalo, November 17th—18th 

Council of School Superintendents, Sar- 
anac Inn, September 21st—23d 

New York State Association of District 
Superintendents of Schools, Lake 
Placid Club, September 23d—25th 

Parent Education Conference, Rochester, 
September 24th—27th 

Association of Colleges and Universities 
of the State of New York, Mohonk 
Lake, October 3d—5th 

New York State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Syracuse, October 6th—9th 

New York State Association for Child- 
hood Education, Jamestown, October 
10th—11th 

Association of Teachers College and 
Normal School Faculties of New York 
State, Buffalo, October 12th—14th 

New York State League of Nursing 
Education, Brooklyn, October 16th- 
17th 

National Association for Nursery School 
Education, Detroit, Mich., October 
23d-27th 

New York State School Boards Associ- 
ation, Inc., Syracuse, October 26th— 
28th 
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New York State Association of Deans 
and Other Guidance Personnel, Roch- 
ester, November 6th—8th 

National Council for Social Studies, 
Indianapolis, Ind., November 20th—22d 

National Council of Teachers of English, 
Atlanta, Ga., November 20th—22d 

Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Atlantic City, 


N. J., November 21st-22d 


—_9——__ 


EDUCATION WEEK 


“Education for a Strong America” 
is the theme of the 21st annual ob- 
servance of American Education Week, 
November 9th-15th. The daily topics 
are: 

Sunday, November 9th, Seeking World 

Order 
Monday, November 10th, Building 
Physical Fitness 

Tuesday, November 11th, Strengthen- 

ing National Morale 

Wednesday, November 12th, Improv- 

ing Economic Well-being 

Thursday, November 13th, Safeguard- 

ing School Support 

Friday, November 14th, Learning the 

Ways of Democracy 
Saturday, November 15th, Enriching 
Family Life 

The National Education Association 
has prepared materials to assist in plan- 
ning the observance in the school system, 
individual schools and the classrooms. 

Special packets are available for kinder- 
garten-primary grades, elementary grades, 
junior high school and senior high school. 
Posters, stickers, leaflets, buttons and 
special 32-page manuals are included. A 
movie trailer is available, featuring Lowell 
Thomas. 
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PUPILS’ VERSE PUBLISHED 

The sixth anthology of original verse 
by boys and girls of the Kenmore public 
schools reveals again the versatility of 
children of all ages and the excellence of 
some of them in expressing worth while 
or humorous thoughts in_ well-written 
“That Tiny Spark” is the title 
of the collection. 

The world crisis is reflected in some of 


verse. 


the work, especially in the first section 
called ““ Wings on the Watch.” The title 
selection by a 16-year-old member of 
grade 11 reads: 
Majestically 
Defense squadrons 
Royal guards of our Uncle Sam. 
They are 
Wings on the watch. 


roar aloft, 


Appropriate to the age is the comment 
of a sixth grader of 11 on 


THE SCARECROW 


If I were a scarecrow, I’d know what to do. 
I'd dream of lands of purple and blue. 

I'd visit a land of ice cream and cake 

Instead of just standing and holding a rake. 


YONKERS PRINCIPAL DIES 

Sophie E. Sievers, principal of School 
4, Yonkers, who had been in the Yonkers 
school system since 1901, except for 
seven years, died July 31, 1941, in New 
York City after a long illness. She was 
a native of Yonkers and was graduated 
from Yonkers High School and Oswego 
State Normal School. She had the de- 
grees of bachelor of science and master 
of arts from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and had completed all points 
toward a degree of doctor of philosophy. 
She taught in New York City from 1918 
to 1924. 
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DEFENSE SAVINGS PROGRAM 


Manuals and syllabuses designed to im- 
* Ameri- 


part a deep understanding of the 
can way of life” and a broad knowledge 
of the present defense savings program 
are described in a letter sent to chief state 
school officers and county and city school 
superintendents by Dr John W. Stude- 
United States Commissioner of 
He emphasizes that the aim 


baker, 
Education. 
of the undertaking is not to 
urgently influence the public 


“ coerce, 
solicit or 
schools of America to become sales 
agencies for bonds and stamps.” 

The manuals, to be 
without cost through the county or city 


include a 


made available 


defense savings committees, 
general one describing the place of Amer- 
ica in this changing world, one describing 
the total the Nation, 
and a third is projected dealing specifically 
with the financing of defense. The first 
two lead up to the financing aspect also. 
The Federal Government also plans a 
source book on natural resources, produc- 


defense effort of 


tive capacity, labor and skills and other 
national assets, human as well as material, 
and historical documents. The syllabus 


for teachers indicates the use of these 


materials. 





——0 


SUPERINTENDENT DIES 

Edward T. Hennessy, who retired last 
fall from his position as superintendent 
of schools at East Syracuse because of 
illness, died June 4, 1941, at his home in 
Skaneateles at the age of 60 years. A 
native of Skaneateles, Mr Hennessy at- 
tended Geneseo State Normal School and 
Syracuse and Columbia universities. He 
received his bachelor’s degree from 
Columbia University, where he specialized 
in science and mathematics. He began 
his East Syracuse teaching career in 1910. 


+ 
5 
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BUILDING PLANS APPROVED 


Plans approved by the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds of the 
Department include the following: 

Pine Bush, addition to grade and high school 
building, $189,000; approved April 28th 

North Tarrytown, improvements to school 
buildings, $50,009; approved May 27th 

Mamaroneck, alterations in girls’ locker 
rooms of high school and other buildings, 
$10,000; approved May 28th 

Dryden, bus garage for central school, 
$14,000; approved June 3d 

Irondequoit, alterations to Reuben A. Dake 
School, $6000; approved June 3d 

Warrensburg, new grade and high school, 
$336,000; approved June 6th 

Remsen, bus garage, $12,400; approved June 
10th 

Elmsford, improvement of schools, $27,014; 
approved June 13th 

Salamanca, new heating system for Prospect 
Avenue School, $15,000; approved June 23d 

Cape Vincent, new central school, $192,000; 
approved June 24th 

Schuylerville, extension for industrial arts 
shop, $6500; approved June 25th 

Worcester, improvement to grounds, $6000; 
approved June 25th 

Laurens, addition to central school, $10,600; 
approved June 26th 

Eastchester, paving and grading, $24,650; ap- 
proved June 26th 

Bronxville, improvement to buildings and 
grounds, $4017; approved June 26th 

Hastings on Hudson, improvements to build- 
ings and grounds, $38,456; approved June 27th 

Belmont, repairs to roof of high school, 
$2200; approved June 30th 

Oceanside, addition to existing shop building, 
$3400 ; approved June 30th 

Bolton Landing, alterations to central school, 
$6500; approved July 5th 

Locust Valley, painting of junior high school, 
$2348.50; approved July 7th 

South Glens Falls, addition to junior-senior 
high school, $20,000; approved July 8th 

Ilion, remodeling of heating and ventilating 
system in North Street School, $3462; approved 
July 8th 

West Leyden, amended plan for addition to 
West Leyden Central School as approved March 
27, 1941, $39,700; approved July 8th 
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Monticello, new field house for high school, 
$7935; approved July 9th 

Valley Stream, alterations to ventilating sys- 
tem in Central High School, $6250; approved 
July 14th 

Brookfield, second story to shop addition to 
present school building, $12,100; approved July 
14th 

Wappingers Falls, bus garage, $17,124.37; ap- 
proved July 15th 

Orchard Park, alterations to homemaking 
rooms in high school, $8700; approved July 
17th 

Potsdam, alterations in high school to pro- 
vide new shower rooms and industrial arts de- 
partment, $30,000; approved July 17th 

Watertown, addition to South Junior High 
School, $15,000; approved July 24th 

Peterboro, alterations to school, $5009; ap- 
proved July 25th 


Preliminary Plans 


Preliminary plans have been submitted 
for the following projects: 

Lawrence, alterations to School 1 

Cheektowaga, District 2, Erie county, addi- 
tion to school 

Lancaster, new school 

Mamaroneck, addition to central school 

Goshen, repairs and alterations to grade 
school 

Bemus Point, bus garage and alteration to 
present building 

Van Cortlandville, addition to school 

Manhasset, addition to Munsey Park Grade 
School and to High School 

Phelps, bus garage and agriculture shop 

Interlaken, bus garage 

Union Springs, bus garage 

Sherman, bus garage 

Henrietta, addition to school 

Harpursville, bus garage 

Sloatsburg, new elementary school 

Ashville, addition to school 

Woodhull, addition and alterations 

East Williston, alteration to Northside High 
School 

Port Ewen, addition to building 

Oppenheim, changing town hall into a tempo- 
rary school 
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A GOOD WORD FOR DEMOCRACY 


A LIST OF RECENT BOOKS ON AMERICAN DEMOCRACY RECOMMENDED BY THE DIVISION 


OF ADULT EDUCATION 


This list supplements the earlier one printed 
in the October 1939 Bulletin to the 
Schools. 


Today more than ever, there are op- 
portunities for exciting adventures in 
reading —adventures that promise re- 
wards in better understanding of today’s 
problems and the promise of tomorrow. 


Background of History 


Allen, F. E. This constitution of ours. 
Putnam. 1940. $2 


An interpretation rather than a commentary 
by a federal judge. 


Bates, E. S. American faith; its religious, 
political, and economic foundations. 
Norton. 1940. $3.75 


Traces democracy from the Reformation 
through the American Civil War. 


Becker, C. L. Modern democracy. Yale 
Univ. Press. 1941. $2 

A brief history of democracy as we 
know it. 


Earle, E. M. Against this torrent. Prince- 
ton Univ. Press. 1941. $1 
“From the moment when the revolutionary 
principles of 1789 were first enunciated until 
the present hour, we have been partisans of 
the cause of freedom in the world.” 


Eddy, G. S. The Kingdom of God and the 
American dream. Harper. 1941. $2.50 
“ The religious and secular ideals of Amer- 
ican history.” 


Goodspeed, E. J. The four pillars of democ- 
racy. Harper. 1940. $1.75 
An examination of the fourfold founda- 
tion of our democratic way of life: faith of 
science, faith of humanism, faith of society 
and faith of religion. 
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AND LIBRARY EXTENSION 


Hansen, M. L. The immigrant in American 
history. Harvard Univ. Press. 1940. 
$3.50 


Chapter 4, Immigration and democracy. 


Hartman, Gertrude. The making of a 
democracy. Day. 1940. $1.96 

The growth and development of American 

democracy is here presented for young people. 


Patterson, G. J. Free speech and a free 
press. Little. 1939. $3 
A distinguished lawyer traces the fight for 
two of the four freedoms in Europe and in 
America. 
Sayers, D. L. Begin here: a statement of 
faith. Harcourt. 1941. $2 
“The principles to which we are now 
clinging amid the wreck of the philosophies 
are the Christian principles of the Western 
Mediterranean civilizations.” 


Wright, L. B. & Swedenberg, H. T. jr, eds. 
American tradition; national characteris- 
tics, past and present. Crofts. 1941. $2 

Selections from writings which illustrate 
qualities important in the development of 
America. 


The Meaning of Democracy 


Adamic, Louis. From many lands. Harper. 
1940. $3.50 
The immigrant’s contribution to the Amer- 
ican way of life. 


Agar, Herbert, & others. The city of man; 
a declaration on world democracy. Viking 
Press. 1940. $1 

A statement of faith and hope, the out- 
come of collective thinking by a group of 
persons profoundly concerned about the 
future of our civilization. 


Anshen, R. N., ed. Freedom: its meaning 
Harcourt. 1940. $4 
A symposium by many writers on the 
many aspects of freedom. 
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Benét, S. V. & others. 


Zero hour; a sum- 
mons to the free. Farrar. 1940. $1 
A challenge to the American conscience. 


Common Ground. A quarterly magazine. 
September 1940-date. Common ground 
for American unity. 282 Fourth av., N. Y. 
50c a copy 

America as a melting pot of the nations 
of the world. 


Coyle, D. C. 
Library Foundation. 
9Iip. 25c 


America. National Home 
Washington, D. C. 


An analysis of the meaning of American 
liberty and freedom today. 


The religions 
Catholicism, 
Devin- 


Finkelstein, Louis, & others. 
of democracy: Judaism, 
Protestantism in creed and life. 
Adair. 1941. $2 
A brief statement by three authors, Jewish, 
Catholic and Protestant, of the things in 
which they believe. 


Griffin, A. F. Freedom, American style. 
Holt. 1940. $1 
What liberty means in terms of living and 
what it costs. 


Hayes, Dorsha. American primer. Alliance 
Book Co. 1941. $1.50 
A patriotic call to every American to 
exercise his privileges and duties for the 
preservation of the best in our way of life. 


Laski, H. J. Where do we go from here? 
Viking Press. 1940. $1.75 
War aims of British labor, particularly 
in the field of economic security. 


MacLeish, Archibald. 
Duell. 1941. $1 


Two brief essays on the meaning and the 
defense of democracy. 


The American cause. 


A time to speak. Houghton. 1941. 
$2.75 

Recent timely prose by the librarian of 
Congress. 


Magner, J. A. For God and democracy. 
Macmillan. 1940. $1.50 


A Catholic viewpoint on citizenship in an 
emergency. 


~ A 


Merriam, C. E. What is democracy. Univ. 
of Chicago Press. 1941. $1 

Democracy in relation to concepts of 
equality and liberty. 
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Mims, Edwin, jr. The majority of the 
people. Modern age. 1941. $2.75 


Majority rule versus minority 
a scholarly essay on political science. 


rights: 


Overstreet, H. A. Our free minds. Norton. 
1941. $2 
The issues in our national defense problem 
and the psychological preparation for eco- 
nomic and social changes. 


Rauschning, Hermann. The redemption of 
democracy. Alliance Book Co. 1941. $3 
The redemption in the face of mass revo- 
lution requires a true aristocracy. 
Roosevelt, Eleanor. Moral basis of democ- 
racy. Howell. 1940. $1.50 


“Love thy neighbor” 
basis for democracy. 


the fundamental 


Smyth, N. A. Lest freedom fail. Dodd. 
1940. $1.75 
Responsibility of each citizen in preserving 
freedom. 
Tunis, J. R. Democracy and 
Barnes. 1941. 75c 
Fair play and team work shown essential 
for democracy. 


sport. 


Wecter, Dixon. The hero in America. 
Scribner. 1941. $3.50 

A chronicle of hero-worship. “ Their 
deeds and traits tell us much about those 
things which citizens of the United States 
agree to be good.” 


Williams, C. S. 
1940. pa. 48c 


Liberty of the press. Row. 





- Right of free speech. Row. 1940. 
pa. 48c 
Rights we defend. Row. 1940. pa. 


48c 


These three titles from Our freedom series 
were written primarily for young people but 
will be found interesting to many adults. 


Wriston, H. M. Prepare for peace. Harper. 
1941. $2.50 

\ discussion of the nature of war and 

peace by the president of Brown University. 


Democracy, Its Present Problems and 
Rivals 


Chandler, A. R., ed. The clash of political 
Appleton. 1940. $2.50 

“A source book on democracy, communism 
and the totalitarian state,” in which the prin- 
cipal representatives of the warring doctrines 
speak for themselves. 


ideals. 
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Corbin, John. Two frontiers of freedom. 
Scribner. 1940. $3.50 
The republic as opposed to the democratic 

state. 
Herring, E. P. The politics of democracy: 
American parties in action. Norton. 1940. 
$3.75 

An analysis which shows the nature of 
our party system and its relation to other 
social processes. 


Ingersoll, R. M. America is worth fighting 
for. Bobbs. 1941. $1.50 


A stirring plea for a vigorous stand against 
Hitler, by the editor of P M. 


Kohn, Hans. Not by arms alone. Harvard 
Univ. Press. 1940. $1.75 


“Essays on our times” dealing with the 
totalitarian threat to Western civilization. 


MacLeish, Archibald. America was prom- 
ises; a poem. Duell. 1939. 75c 


McLellan, M. B. & De Bonis, A. V., eds. 
Within our gates; selections on tolerance 
and the foreign-born of today. Harper. 
1940. $1.25 

Recent stories, essays and sketches about 
the various racial groups that make up the 
United States. 


Markham, R. H. The wave of the past. 
Univ. of North Carolina Press. 1941. $1 
Democracy not totalitarianism is the “ wave 

of the future.” 


Marx, F. M., ed. Public management in the 
new democracy. Harper. 1940. $3 


Leading administrators discuss the role of 
public administration and civil service, and 
the contribution it can make to the common 
good. 


Millay, E. St V. Make bright the arrows; 
1940 notebook. Harper. 1940. $1.75 
Poems and sonnets on the world crisis of 
today. 


North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Committee on ex- 
perimental units. Democracy and _ its 
competitors, by Kalp, E. S. & Morgan, 
R. M. Ginn. 1940. (Unit studies in 
American problems) pa. 48c 


Perry, R. B. Shall not perish from the 
earth. Vanguard Press. 1940. $1.50 
Democracy lives only if strongly defended. 


September 1941 








Russell, W. F. The new common sense. 
Macmillan. 1941. $1.50 


The argument of Thomas Paine that there 
can be no compromise with despotism is 
applied to the present crisis. 


Saenger, Gerhart. Today's refugees, to- 
morrow’s citizens. Harper. 1941. $3 
Will America be true to her tradition of 
a place of sanctuary for the oppressed? 


Simpson, Kemper. Big business, efficiency 
and fascism. Harper. 1941. $2.50 

An appraisal of the efficiency of large 

corporations and of their threat to democracy. 


Streit, C. K. Union now with Britain. 
Harper. 1941. $1.75 

Not a revision of Union now, 1939, but a 
sequel to it written in the light of present 
events. 


Van Passen, Pierre. The time is now! 
Dial Press. 1941. $1 
Hitler’s campaign viewed in the light of 
objectives and progress. “We _ stand in 
immediate and mortal danger now,” and so 
must act. 


Williams, Francis. Democracy’s battle 
Viking Press. 1941. $2.75 

One of the most lively left tracts to come 
out of the war. 


We who built America; the 
Prentice-Hall. 


Wittke, C. F. 
saga of the immigrant. 
1939. $5; to schools $3.75 

Significance of the immigrant in the build- 
ing of American civilization. 


Education and Democracy 


Amidon, B. E., ed. Democracy’s challenge 
to education. Farrar. 1940. $1.50 
\ symposium of 20 articles on the major 
issues and purposes of education. Originally 
published, except for one chapter, as a special 
number of the Survey graphic, October 1939. 


Kalnay, Francis, & Collins, Richard, eds. 
The new American. Greenberg. 1941. 
$2.75 

“A handbook of necessary information for 
aliens, refugees and new citizens.” 


National Education Association of the 
United States. Educational Policies Com- 
mission. Learning the ways of democ- 
racy. The Association. 1940. $1 

A case book of civic education. 
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Rugg, H. O. That men may understand. 
Doubleday. 1941. $2.75 
A confession of faith 
means to true democracy. 

Ulich, Robert. Fundamentals of democratic 
education. Amer. Book Co. 1940. $2.25 

A philosophical discussion of the principles 
by which democratic civilization regenerates 
itself. 

U. S. Office of Education. 
dictatorships and in democracies. 
Ptg Office. 1941. (Education 
National Defense series no. 15) pa. 15c 


in education as a 


Education under 
Gov't 
and 


For further books on this subject see 
the following bibliographies : 
American Library Association. 

spirit in fiction, by A. L. 

A. L.A., 520 N. Michigan av., 

Ill. 1941. 25c 
Civil 
Margaret Fulmer. 


American 
Etchison. 
Chicago, 
—_— liberties and democracy, by 
A. L. A. 1941. 25c 
——— The dangers to democracy. A. L. A. 
1941. 
Library of Congress. 
racy. Library of 
Dep’t. mimeo. 9p. 


25c 

Books about democ- 
Congress. Reference 
1941. Free 


BOOKS OF DISTINCTION 


The presentation of various awards is 
an annual occurrence at the American 
Library Association convention. The 
Newbery Award for the most distin- 
guished book for young people published 
during the preceding year was conferred 
on Armstrong Sperry for Call It Courage, 
a story of adventure set in the South Sea 
Islands. The Caldecott Medal for the 
most distinguished picture book for chil- 
dren published during the preceding year 
went to Robert Lawson for They Were 
Strong and Good, a family album of 
American generations based on Mr Law- 
son’s own family history. Anne Eaton, 
librarian of Lincoln School, New York, 
is this year’s winner of the White Award 
for her outstanding contribution to pub- 
lished Miss 
Eaton’s book is entitled Reading with 


professional _ literature. 


Children. 





NEW ‘SCHOOL OF THE AIR’ SERIES 


“Land of New World Neighbors” is 
the title of a new phase of “ New 
Horizons,” the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company’s Wednesday series of “‘ School 
of the Air of the Americas.” The first 
broadcast will be October 8th, and for 
the Eastern Time Zone will begin at 9.15 
a. m. and will continue for a half hour. 

The programs are to dramatize the 
exploration, natural history, geography 
and history of the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere. The first will dramatize the dis- 
covery of the New World by Columbus. 
Sponsored jointly by the National Edu- 
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cation Association and the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, the commenta- 
tors between sequences will be Dr Roy 
Chapman Andrews, museum director, and 
Helen Lyon. Hans Christian Adamson 
of the museum staff writes the scripts. 
A teacher’s manual has been prepared 
by the broadcasting system explaining the 
complete schoo! of the air series, with 
suggested activities in connection with 
the broadcasts and with related reading 
and films. The programs will be on the 
air five days a week for seven months. 
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YOUR STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—| 


To meet the requirements of an informed and responsible citizenry, 
New York State has evolved an educational system which is compre- 
hensive in its effect, highly centralized in administration, yet adaptable 
enough to meet the needs of local communities without sacrificing the 
high standards to which it is dedicated. 


Besides directing programs maintaining a high standard of education 
in 6500 elementary schools, 1300 secondary schools, 11 teacher-training 
institutions and 100 colleges, universities and professional schools, the 
State Education Department guides adult education, sets standards for 
libraries throughout the State, sponsors scientific research among the 
State’s natural resources and examines and licenses all the professional 
practitioners of medicine, dentistry, nursing, architecture and the like, 
to maintain rigid standards and protect the citizens from unscrupulous 
operators. The Department has jurisdiction over all Indian schools. 
The regulation of motion pictures is under Department supervision. 


At the head of this vast program is the Board of Regents, established 
in 1784, to guide the State’s educational policies. The Regents are clothed 
with legislative, executive and judicial powers, putting into effect through 
the State Education Department the activities they determine or those 
mandated by the Legislature. This concentration of power assures the 
people that their children will receive equality in treatment and training 
throughout the State. At the same time, peculiar local problems can be 
met locally without departing from the high standards set for all. 


The Regents are named by the joint action of both houses of the 
Legislature, to serve twelve years, one to be elected each year. Each of 
the nine judicial districts of the State must be represented on the Board. 
The Regents constitute and govern The University of the State of New 
York which includes “all secondary and higher educational institutions 
which are now or may hereafter be incorporated in this State, and such 
other libraries, museums, institutions, schools, organizations and agencies 
for education as may be admitted to or incorporated by the University.” 
All elementary schools also are supervised by the Regents and the State 
Education Department. 

The chief officers of the University are the Chancellor and the Presi- 
dent of the University. The latter is also the Commissioner of Education 
and is elected by the Board of Regents for an indefinite term. 














